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CABINET MINISTERS ON IRELAND. 


F Lord Harrinetoy is not, like Sir W. Harcourt, a 

born and trained orator, he has become by practice an 
advocate of considerable skill. In the earlier part of his 
speech at Blackburn he replied, not without plausibility or 
force, to many hostile comments on the foreign policy of 
his party in and out of office. It happened that about the 
same time his colleague, speaking at Derby, supplied the 
most appropriate comment on Lord Hartinaton’s elaborate 
argument. “I will not,’ said Sir W. Harcourt, “take 
“you back again on that long and weary journey over the 
“ mountains of Afghanistan, or the sands of South Africa, 
“ or the frontiers of Greece, or the Balkan Peninsula. If 
“ the people of England have not made up their minds on 
“these subjects, I do not think they are ever likely to do 
“so.” Lord Hartineton bad prudently kept clear of the 
sands of South Africa, if indeed the Transvaal is sandy. 
It was morally and politically easier to climb, in a rhetorical 
sense, the mountains of Afghanistan, and to explore the 
frontiers of Greece, or traverse the Balkan Peninsula. 
Whether or not the people of England have made up their 
minds on these points, they have dismissed the subject 
from their thoughts; but ibly Lord Hartincton may 
have done some service to his cause by. reminding his con- 
stituents, for the twentieth time, that he and his col- 
leagues have always been in the right. It is wholly by 
accident that the policies of the late and present Go- 
vernment have become respectively associated with Con- 
servative or Liberal opinions. Lord BsaconsrizLp, who 
happened to be the Conservative leader, continued the 
system of Lord Patmerston, while Lord Pa.merston’s 
official and political successor entirely reversed the tra- 
ditional policy of the Liberal party. In choosing between 
two bodies of statesmen, it is reasonable to judge their 
personal merits in part by the soundness of their doctrines 
of foreign policy; but the sands of Africa and the moun- 
tains of Asia are equally irrelevant to the legislative and 
administrative measures which ought to be applied to 
Ireland. On the only question which at present excites 
interest neither Lord Hartiycron nor Sir W. 

RcouRT contributed much information ; but there was a 
marked distinction in the tone and manner in which they 
respectively approached the subject. 

Sir W. Harcourt, in his long and able speech, care- 
fully avoided all reference to the defiance of the law which 
prevails in a great part of Ireland. It may not be the 
fault of the Government that it is unable to establish 
order; but to the Government and to the nation 
at large it is the gravest of misfortunes. In estimat- 
ing unprecedented experiments in remedial legislation, 
it is, above all things, urgent to inquire whether they 
have succeeded. Sir W. Harcourt paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the courage and perseverance of Mr. Forsrsr ; 

but there is reason to fear that it will be necessary to 
arm the Irish Government with additional powers. A 
year ago it was understood that the Cabinet deliberately 
withheld from the Carer Secretary means of protecting 
peace and property which he had demanded as necessary 
or desirable. During the Session of Parliament the Land 


ie was allowed, with almost entire impunity, to 
establish its tyranny in every part of Ireland. Both Lord 


TINGTON and Sir W. Harcocrr twit the late Govern- 
ment with the fact that the Land League was already 


future supremacy which it was to attain had not then 
been foreseen by either party. At the time of the 
general election Mr. Guiapsrone for his own purposes 
asserted that, in consequence of the operation of his Ried 
Act of 1870, Ireland was unprecedentedly tranquil and con- 
tented. When Lord Braconsri£Lp about the same time, 
in his letter to the Duke of Mar.sorovau, indicated the 
approach of danger, he was assailed with a storm of ridi- 
cule and invective. Sir W. Harcourt blames the late 
Government for not introducing a Land Act, forgetting 
that, as the Duke of Arer.t stated, the incoming Cabinet 
had not included a Land Act in its list of necessary 
measures. Both Ministers prudently abstain from men- — 
tioning the Disturbance Bill, which contributed, by the 
introduction and by the defeat of the measure, to promote 
agrarian agitation. Lord Harriveton alone thinks it 
necessary to account for the prolonged toleration of violence 
and disorder. 

It may perhaps be true that the present unanimity 
of the Liberal party is in some degree attributable 
to the ostentatious reluctance with which the Govern- 
ment used its powers for the maintenance of peace. Ac- 
cording to Lord Harrineron, the Irish party of revolu- 
tion would, if the Government had acted more readily, 
“ have been reinforced by a large contingent of opinion 
“and sympathy in England.” The -conjecture may 
perhaps be well founded ; but it is not complimentary to 
the advanced section of the Liberal party. According to 
Lord Harrineron, the extreme Radicals were too blind 
to anticipate the necessary consequences of inaction, 
or too factious to aid the Government in guarding 
against imminent danger. It will not be forgotten 
that Mr. CuaMperLAIN made a wholly different apology 
for the long-suffering of the Government. The Land 
League, with all its atrocities, was in his opinion a 
legitimate and useful organization, because it exercised 
pressure on Parliament to pass the Land Bill. When its 
task was accomplished it incurred the penalty of sup- 
pression, not as a murderous and predatory conspiracy, 
but because it thwarted Mr. Guapstone in the further de- 
velopment of the policy which it had before facilitated. 
It would seem that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is one of the Liberal 
section which would, in Lord Harrineron’s judgment, 
have supplied a contingent to the party of Irish revolu- 
tion. Sir W. Harcourt, perhaps, thought it better to 
abstain from a defence of conduct which could not be com- 
pletely vindicated. He failed to observe that his exag- 
gerated charge against the late Government involved the 
admission that the present Ministers were to blame for 
not attempting to suppress or restrain the Land League. 
If Lord BeaconsrizLD ought to have nipped it in the bud, 
when Mr. GiapsToNE was boasting of the tranquillity of 
Ireland, it would seem that his successors were not justi- 
fied in acquiescing in its full-grown enormity, either on 
Mr. or on Lord Hartineron’s alle 
grounds of toleration. It is true that Mr. Parnett and 
his associates from the first avowed their purpose of 
prohibiting the payment of rent, or of arbitrarily limiting 
its amount; but it was impossible to foresee that their 
mandates would be generally obeyed, or that they would 
inspire universal terror. The atrocious practice of “ Boy- 


“ cotting’’ had not been invented when the agitation was 
in bud. 
It is in speaking of the administration of the Land Act 


Organized before the change of Administration; but the 


that Lord Harrivatox and Sir W. Harcourr part company. 
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No one supposes that Sir W. Harcourr consciously 
favours legislative or judicial spoliation; but he rashly 
identifies himself with an interpretation of the Act which 
was throughout the debates in the House of Commons 
earnestly repudiated by the promoters of the Bill. Mr. 
Gapstove said over and over again that liberal landlords 
who were, as he truly declared, the vast majority of the 
whole number, would not be injuyed by the assessment of a 
fair rent. The Sub-Commissioners have so far made reduc- 
tions which, if all rents are dealt with in asimilar mapner, 
will involve a reduction of the whole rental of Ireland 
twenty or thirty per cent. It is of course possible that, as 
Lord Hartineroy bypothetically suggests, the worst cases 
may have been tried first ; but there is no reason to sup- 

e that the Sub-Commissioners have dealt with exceptional 
instances of injustice on the part of landlords. Some of 
them have, with imprudent garrulity, propounded doctrines 
which could only be held by violent partisans. One lay 
judge held that the valuation of land ought to be reduced 
in proportion to the badness of the tenant’s farming; 
another declared his intention of disregarding the evidence 
of paid valuers ; and the presiding lawyers have more than 
once announced their intention of being guided by the 
opinion of their colleagues, who, at the same time 
witnesses and judges, are not checked by opposiag testi- 
mony or by cross-examination. Justice O’Hacan himself 
caused just and general alarm by announcing that rent 
must be so adjusted as to enable the tenant to live 
and thrive on the farm. Sir W. Harcourt assumes 
that the judgments of the Sub-Commissioners are 
equitable, and he consequently affirms that the only 
spoliation in question is that which has been applied 
to the tenant. Lord Harrineron is more discreet in re- 
minding adverse critics that the decisions which have caused 
so much indignation are subject to review by the Chief Com- 
missioners, and that “ we are not yet in possession of such 
“ fall anid detailed information as to the evidence on which 
“‘ they have proceeded, and the principles by which they 
“have been guided, as to enable us to form an opinion or 
“ final judgment on their proceedings.” In the same 
spirit judges are accustomed to tell juries that they must 
not be influenced by popular rumour, but must suspend 
their judgments until they have heard the evidence. It 
is not even certain that the reports of speeches delivered 

the Sub-Commissioners, tor the apparent purpose 

eliciting the applause which is said to have fol- 
lowed, are altogether accurate. Lord Hartincron can 
only hope that. ordinary cases will not hereafter “show 
“a reduction of nearly so a character as those 
“of which we have lately read.” There can be no 
doubt that Lord Hartineron shares the dissatisfaction and 
uneasiness with which the proceedings of the Sub- 
Commissioners have been generally regarded. Sir W. 
Harcourt might, perhaps, with advantage to the cause 
which he supports, have declined to apologize for decisions 
which at first sight appear monstrous perversions of justice. 
His assumption that the judgments delivered are just 
would be cruel to the sufferers if it were not merely 
thonghtless. It would have been still more convenient if he 
and Lord Harrineton had not found it necessary to gratify 
their constituents by the delivery of party speeches. The 
growing nuisance of provincial oratory throws an additional 
difficulty in the way of considering any question with 
reference to its merits or to the public interest. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


_ the opening days of the new German Parliament have 
been stormy, they have been instructive. Prince 

Bismarck has taken the earliest opportunity to define his 
object, his principles, and his creed. His object is to main- 
tain the unity of the German Empire; his principles are 
still based on the conviction that the German Empire is 
founded on force, and must be maintained by force; his 
creed is that he believes, as every great man believes, in 
himself. The main objection to all he says is not that 
these statements are in any way untrue. The German 
Empire exists, and every German question must be sub- 
ordinated to the supreme question whether what is pro- 
tends to strengthen the Empire or tq weaken it, 

tis undeniable that the Empire was founded on force, 

and must be maintained by force. It was blood and iron, 
not enlightened opinion, that triumphed at Sadowa and 
Gravelot#. Prince Bismarck directed this force, made 


the Empire, and created for the new Empire a com. 
manding position in Europe. The weak point in 
his statement is that it dealt rather with a glorious 
past than with a perturbed present and a future that 
inspires grave anxiety. The Germans have got their 
Empire, and are, on the whole, very pleased with it; 
but they are by no means satisfied with the form it has 
assumed. It is too Prussian, too bureaucratic, too im. 
perious, too arbitrary. It threatens to become the 
Empire not of Germans, but of Prussians, of Prince 
Bismarck, of petty sovereigns bowing at the feet of the 
Howenzouterxs. The Empire was made by force, and as 
against outside enemies it must be sustained by force, 
always ready to act, and to act with efficiency. But, if it 
is added that it must be internally sustained by force, if 
all Germany and everything German is to be under the 
rule of the Emperor, the army, and Prince Bismarck; 
then Germans naturally ask whether this is the German 
Empire that was promised them, which they aided in 
establishing, and which they fondly hoped they had 
secured. Prince Bismarck converted them to the belief 
that force was an indispensable means to an end; but 
they never understood, and would be most reluctant 
to own, that force was to be the end as well as 
the means, and that they were always to be under 
the discipline of the camp. Then, nothing can be 
stronger than the personal position of the Prixce. He 
made the Empire, and he made it powerful; and his 
past successes have been so great that it is not wonderful 
to find him claiming a right to be considered beforehand 
as sure of success in everything he undertakes. He is 
extremely dictatorial and often wantonly offensive; but 
his arrogance, and even his petulance, evidently spring 
from a profound conviction that he alone possesses a 
master-mind, and that he is thinking of great things while 
his adversaries are thinking of small things. His hearers 
are compelled to admire, if they cannot forgive, and are as 
much overawed as they are alienated. But the more 
Prince Bismarck magnifies his personal importance and 
his personal triumphs, the more Germany comes to think 
that the Empire as he conceives it is bound up with his 
personal existence. It may live while he lives; but it 
may also die when he dies. An Empire created by and 
for Prince Bismarck may be buried in his grave. After 
him the deluge, is the thought that Prince Bismarck 
breathes every hour into the minds of his countrymen; 
and, as they may survive to see it, they contemplate the 
prospect of a political deluge with considerable appre- 
hension. - 


In Prince Bismarcx’s conception of the German Empire 
there is no place for a German Parliament. He always 
looks facts in the face, and does not shrink from owning 
that 2 Parliament, if it is independent, is an excrescence 
on his general scheme. He calmly told the German Par- 
liament that in old days he had got on perfectly well 
without a Prussian Parliament, and that he did not see 
why what had done for Prussia might not do for Germany. 
He and the Emperor and the army could be perfectly 
happy without a set of factious deputies sitting and 
chattering in a large room. His utterances were in a 
much milder key when he strove to point out that 
the new Parliament does not really represent Germany. 
The Liberals have, as he thinks, got more representa- 
tives than their total electoral strength justifies. If 
he honestly thinks so, he will be perfectly warranted 
in dissolving the present Parliament after giving it a 
fair trial. But a long Parliamentary experience enables 
Englishmen to say that too much importance must not 
be attached to electoral statistics. There is no possi- 
ble system of representation in which the returns of 
any particular Parliament correspond precisely with the 
nominal strength of parties in constituencies. English 
Liberals are in a much larger majority at the present 
moment than corresponds with the balance of Liberal over 
Conservative voters. Success creates success, and con- 
stituencies are swept away by the tide of party triumph. 
Into every electoral contest, too, there is imported the dark 
and inscrutable element of abstentions. At the recent 
German elections the abstentions were unusually numerous. 
Why were they numerous? No one, not even experien 
German politicians, could give a complete answer; but 
one reason must have been that many who were slightly 
inclined to support Prince Bismarck did not think it 
worth while to support him when supporting him meant 
taking the trouble to vote. They had no enthusiam or 
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conviction ; and indolence suggested that he might deserve 
to be supported, but that he must look out for himself; or 
that he was not quite clear whether he ought to be sup- 
ported or not, and they need not worry themselves with the 
solution of a vexatious problem when, to gain ease, they had 
nothing to do but stay at home. A pena! dissolution, a dis- 
solution to punish a Parliament for existing, is always a 
hazardous experiment, and would be especially irritating 
in Germany at the present moment. For it would inevit- 
ably be coupled with Prince Bismarcx’s declaration that 
he did not see any reason why the Empire could not be 
governed as well without a Parliament as with one. It 
would be a challenge to Germany to see whether it dared 
send another Parliament which would prove as re- 
fractory as its predecessor, and furnish an excuse for 
putting an end to Parliaments altogether. There is 
a great probability that Germany would accept the 
challenge, that Liberal activity would be more lively 
and more triumphant, and that the roll of Con- 
servative abstentions would be increased rather than 
diminished. A hasty dissolution might not impro- 
bably be the means of forcing on the serious consider- 
ation of the whole nation whether it is true that a German 
Parliament in the present day is like the Prussian Parlia- 
ment in the days before Sadowa, and can be safely reduced 
to being little more than an important appendage to 
royalty. 

Whenever Prince Bismarck makes an important state- 
ment, those who have to consider it start with two great 
advantages. They are sure that the speaker has a real 
knowledge of his subject, and they are sure that the 
speaker says what he really thinks. When Prince Bis- 
MARCK states that Germany would view with indifference, or 
at least with submission, the abrogation of its Parliament, 
or its reduction to the position of a Court registering the 
decrees of the Government, it may be taken for granted 
that he thinks this, and that he thinks it after a vast ex- 
perience and a profound study of Germany and the Ger- 
mans. All that foreign critics can do is to call to their 
memory the numerous instances in which great men have 
made great mistakes. With all his experience and all his 
insight, the First NapoLgon was utterly blind to the change 
which French feeling had undergone in the latter years of 
the Empire. And there are general reasons for thinking 
that Prince Bismarck is mistaken now, and special signs 
that Germany does not think with him, which at least 
deserve attention. The German Parliament binds the 
German people together in a way in which the Prus- 


sian Parliament did not in old days bind together 


the Prussian people. The German Parliament is 
much more than an expression of constitutionalism. It 
typifies not only the union, but the difference, of the 
different German States. It brings particularism face 
to face with Imperialism. It is the safety-valve of local 
discontent. It allows each State that yields to feel that it is 
yielding to the wishes of all the others. The views enter- 
tained in Germany on religion, on political economy, on 
the province of the State, are intimately associated with 
distinct localities. These localities wish their opinions 
to have some sort of fair play; and what they chiefly 
prize in the German Parliament is that it gives 
them an opening by which their opinions may in- 
fluence all Germany. If there was no Parliament, each 
State would be driven back on itself. It could not help 
obeying the dictates of the Emperor and the army ; but its 
thoughts would be concentrated on itself, or might, if 
taking a larger scope, be directed to the dangerous desire 
of getting rid of the pressure of the Exrgror and the 
army. A military dictatorship, which is really what Prince 
Bismarck means, might be perfectly possible in a single 
German State like Prussia; but it seems quite incompatible 
with anything like the unity of an Empire depending on 
the voluntary adhesion of its fractions. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt that not only this but every 
German Parliament thinks, or has thought, that 
its existence is a necessity, and that every attack 
on its proper standing must be jealously watched. 
Prince Bismarck has already been defeated on a small 
question, but one which jarred on the susceptibilities of 
the Parliament. He merely asked for a trifling sum of 
4,000l. for the expenses of a Council of manufacturing and 
agricultural experts whom he had summoned to give 
him advice. The last Parliament refused the vote, and 
the present Parliament has repeated the refusal by a very 

Majority. The king of men or of Germans 


could not get ninety members to vote with him, be- 
cause the bulk of the Chamber was determined to ex- 
tinguish any attempt, however slight and indirect, to 
set up a Council outside Parliament, and selected not 
by the people, but by the Minister. In itself the vote 
is unimportant. Prince Bismarck has no more to com- 
plain of in the present Parliament than he had to 
complain of in the last Parliament. But the vote is 
important when taken in connexion with the supposed 
indifference of Germany to the existence, and independ- 
ence of its Parliament. He made a passionate appeal 
to his hearers to be allowed for once to have his own 
way in a trifling matter; but his request was summa- 
rily declined when a Parliament freshly elected by the 
people thought its own dignity and independence were 
touched. 


FURTHER DEGRADATION OF THE FRANCHISE. 


ies Judges of unquestionable competence have by a 
short aud final decision effected an organic and per- 
haps a fatal change in the Constitution. It is to be 
regretted that they could not see their way to allowing an 
appeal from the most important act of judicial legislation 
which has ever nullified the intention of Parliament. The 
Court refused the appeal on the ground that the judges 
had no doubt; but the consequences of a judicial decision 
deserve consideration. It was a gross error in the framers 
of the Act to ieave the Court of First Instance a discretion 
as to granting an appeal; but it is evident that the Act 
was not regarded as important. No better proof can be 
given of the conflict between the words as interpreted by 
the judges and the intention of the Legislature. lt 
is probable that the judgment would have been sustained ; 
but in a second and more deliberate discussion arguments 
might have been adduced which appear not to have been 
urged before Justice DenmaN and i ustice Bowen. It is a 
sound rule of law that the purpose of the Legislature 
must be exclusively collected from the words of an 
enactment. It is immaterial that a blunder may have 
been notoriously committed either by the member who has 
had charge of a Bill, or by the Parliamentary draftsman ; 
but, if possible, one part of the statute law should be 
reconciled with another, and an interpretation consistent 
with common sense should be preferred where it is com- 
patible with grammatical construction. On the other 
hand, Courts cannot take judicial notice of the ruinous 
effects which may follow trom the discovery of a flaw 
in a legislative measure. If Justice Denman had been 
at liberty to exercise a discretion, he would pro- 
bably not have swamped the existing borough constita- 
encies and the future county constituencies by sud- 
denly donbling their numbers. It is notorious that in 
1867 both parties agreed, with more or less sincerity of 
conviction, on the enfranchisement of householders in 
boroughs. The ten pound franchise of 1832 was 
abolished ; but, by a supplementary provision, lodgers 
paying 1o/. rent for unfarnished apartments were put on 
the same footing with occupiers of entire houses. The 
privilege was evidently reasonable, inasmuch as a lodger 
may often be a more substantial occupier than his land- 
ord. 

The Judges have now practically determined that the 
lodger clauses of the Reform Act of 1867 have become 
inoperative and absurd. A lodger paying ten pounds of 
rent is entitled to the franchise, but he has equally a right 
to vote if he pays ten shillings or tenpence. It is 
true that the new franchise is only acquired by lodgers 
who receive no personal service in return for their rent. 
The distinction increases the absurdity of the enact- 
ment as it has now been interpreted. The lower class of 
lodgers wait on themselves, while clerks or professional 
men probably employ the servant of the house. That 
Parliament should be capable of so foolish and mis- 
chievous a paradox is surprising; but Judges cannot 
afford to be startled by anomalies. Almost all Liberals, 
‘including Mr. Bricut himself, have for thirteen or 
fourteen years been professedly satisfied with the borough 
franchise as they supposed it to exist, though they 
desired to extend it to the counties. They now know that 
they have been entirely mistaken in their complacent 
approval of their own legislation. Household suffrage is 
unmeaning and fallacious now that, according to the 
Judges, a room is as good asa house. By the interpreta- 
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tion clanse of an Act of 1868 the definition of a dwelling- 
honse settled the year before was intentionally altered. 
In 1867 a vote was attached to the occupation of “any 
“ part of a house occupied as a separate dwelling, and 


“ separately rated to the relief of the poor.” In 1868 a’ 


vote was conferred by the occupation of “any part of a 
“ house when that part is separately occupied as a dwell- 
“ ing.” An Act of 1869 provided that, for the purposes of 
any qualification or franchise dependent on payment of 
Poor-rate, payment by the owner should be equivalent to 
payment by the occupier ; but it may be doubted whether 
any question as to rating arises under the Act of 
1868. According to the judgment of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, a room in a house becomes a dwelling-house 
when it is separately occupied asa dwelling. 1t would 
follow that almost every male adult who lives under 
a roof would be entitled to vote. It seems that 
some years ago Mr. Cuampsriain hit the blot in the 
Act of 1868, for he complained in Parliament of the ad- 
herence of registering officers to the interpretation which 
was then universally held to be correct. His remonstrances 
were not successful ; and the disastrous revelation which 
has now been made must be attributed to the astuteness 
of the Home Secretary. In obedience to his instructions 
the claim was raised before one or more revising barristers ; 
and his opinion has now been confirmed by the Queen’s 
Bench Division. 

The certainty which induced the Judges to with- 
hold permission to appeal will not be shared by all laymen, 
nor even by all lawyers. It is credible that the 1ol. lodger 
franchise should not have been expressly abolished, if 
Parliament had intended to dispense with the renting 
qualification. It would also seem that the words“ separately 
“occupied as a dwelling” are not wholly exempt from 
ambiguity. In former times apartments under a common 
roof, such as chambers or flats, were for legal and Parlia- 
mentary purposes separate dwellings, if they had access to 
an open staircase and separate outer doors. Such tene- 
ments were rated to the relief of the poor ; and it is nearly 
certain that the new interpretation inserted in the Act of 
1868 was intended only to abolish the condition of rating. 
It is, therefore, possible to consider a separate dwelling as a 
dwelling which would formerly have been separately rated. 
The opposite interpretation is of course equally plausible 
in itself, and it is supported by the authority of the 
Court; but in a case of paramount importance there 
was perhaps sufficient doubt to justify an appeal. Twice 
within one year momentous consequences have followed 
from legislation by inadvertence. According to Mr. 
GuapsTone, Irish tenants acquired a share of ownership 
through a mistake of his own; and it is certain that in 
1870 he vehemently deprecated the logical consequences 
which in 1881 he attributed to his first Land Act. The 

ractical abolition of household suffrage by an Act which 
foe for thirteen years been entirely misunderstood is still 
more astonishing. There can be little doubt that the fault 
in the first instance lay with the Parliamentary draftsman, 
who must have known that the Conservative Government 
of 1868 could not knowingly enact what is virtually manhood 
suffrage. That his blunder should not have been exposed 
during the interval is the more surprising because three 
general elections have been conducted under a misinter- 
pretation of the statute. 

It is painful to reflect that only a fortnight ago limits 
existed which, according to the decision of the Judges, 
have been now removed, to absolute democratic supremacy. 
Some sceptical politicians hesitated to place unqualified 
confidence in constituencies numbered by tens of thou- 
sands; but it could not be denied that the unfittest 
part of the population was excluded. A householder 
or a ten-pound lodger is not infallible, but he has 
given some pledges to fortune. In a retrospective view 
he assumes the character of one of a select ‘aristo- 
cracy. Perhaps he even displays rudimentary symptoms 
of fatty degeneration of the political heart. It would 
be interesting to learn whether the electors created by 


the Queen’s Bench Division are as much superior. 


to occupiers of entire houses as the former borough voters 
were superior to the educated and independent classes. 
The adulation which has descended with the possession of 
power from kings and nobles to ten-pound householders, 
and thence to householders in general, becomes due in turn 
to the occupiers of any part of a house used as a separate 
dwelling. The exultation even of ardent Radicals ought 
to be tempered by a feeling of shame for discredit incurred, 


not by their party alone, but by the country. That the 
English nation should have no voice in determining by 
whom it shall be governed is a result of official and legis- 
lative ineptitude as disgraceful as it is unexpected. The 
realization of a revolutionary dream js effected, not by 
a comparison of forces, or after a prolonged struggle, 
but by an imbecile miscarriage in drawing a clause. 
The 5 ae a in the Odyssey knew that he was de- 
stined to suffering and defeat, but he always expected 
the challenge of an enemy stronger than himself. His 
loss of sight was embittered by the insignificance, in 
his estimation, of the puny adventurer who had fulfilled 
the prophecy. The intelligent classes of the com- 
munity, whether Conservative or Liberal, will lament the 
casual acquisition of supreme power by the promiscuous 
multitude; but enfranchisement, even when it results 
from deliberate legislation, is as irrevocable as the letting 
out of waters. It is not a small aggravation of the mis- 
fortune which has occurred that the suffrage which seems 
about to be extended to counties will have been previously 
vitiated by the degradation of the borough franchise. It 
would be interesting to know whether Mr. Bricur will 
welcome the irruption of the classes which he included in 
the residuum. r. GLADSTONE’S opinion may be more 
confidently conjectured, for it must be admitted that the 
occupier of a room as a separate dwelling, like the com- 
pound householder of former times, possesses the qualifi- 
cation of common flesh and blood. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


A pas prorogation of Parliament until its usual time of 
meeting must probably be regarded as indicating 
that the Government have no intention of taking any 
definite steps in the direction of putting down the pre- 
sent state of anarchy in Ireland. If it be also true, as is 
reported, that meetings of the Cabinet are suspended for 
the rest of the year, this argues a still more remarkable 
acquiescence in the situation. The Coercion Acts of last 
Session can hardly be said to have failed, because they have 
been only very partially applied; but as a preventive or 
repressive measure in the hands of the present Govern- 
ment they have certainly not succeeded. The various 
measures which have been recommended for directly 
coping with the lawlessness in the South and West are 
somewhat beyond the scope of those Acts, and, whether 
within the theoretical competence of the Executive or not, 
could hardly be applied by Mr. Giapstone’s Government 
without the knowledge at least of Parliament. Such 
measures are—the increase by considerable numbers of 
the Constabulary ; the alteration—either by doing away 
with trial by jury in certain districts, and adopting the 
recommendations of the Lords’ Committee, or by something 
similar—of the present method of dealing with persons sus- 
pected of agrarian crime, and some other steps of the same 
kind. There is no sign of such measures being likely to 
be actually adopted during the next two months, and it 
must therefore be concluded that the Government has 
resolved to abide by its present policy. This policy appears 
to be confined to the alternate arrest and discharge ot 
suspects, and the support, where necessary, of evic- 
tions by large forces of military and police—things excel- 
lent in themselves, and-which might perhaps have sufficed 
eighteen months ago, but obviously insufficient now. 

In the audacious and paradoxical letter in which Mr. 
O’DonneELL endeavoured to prove a community of interest 
between his own party and the Tory leaders there 
was one point at least which has often been insisted on 
before, but which deserves the gravest consideration, 
while it is almost entirely neglected by the supporters of 
the Government. It is perfectly true that evictions are 
going on in considerable numbers, and that more may be 
expected, and it is equally true that the result of this is 
not likely to be conducive to public order. Encouraged 
directly by Mr. O’Doxne.u’s friends, and indirectly by the 
Government ; dissatisfied with what now seems to them 
the meagre benefit of the Act, hundreds and thousands of 
tenants are refusing to pay any rent; and hundreds and 
thousands more are refusing to come to terms about 
arrears. In the former case they may lose all benefit of the 
Act, and in the latter their prospects are not much better. 
Supposing that the large reductions accorded by the Sub- 
Commissioners are confirmed on appeal, a time will come 
when the dispossessed tenants will find their neighbours 
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in comparative prosperity and themselves in destitn- 
tion, and it cannot be doubted that a terrible ferment 
will ensue. Agitators are not likely to be wanting 
to avail themselves of this promising material, especially 
now that at least some prominent English Radicals have 
declared the severance of Ireland from England to be 
within the range of practical politics. The reckless folly 
of Sir Witrrip Lawson would be of no moment if it had 
been met by his audience with any manifestations of dis- 
approval. But Radical audiences nowadays appear to 
have lost the power of even comprehending the proposi- 
tions made to them. That persons living within sight of 
the Irish Sea should cheer a suggestion involving the 
presence on the opposite shore of that sea, or rather strait, 
of an independent and hostile nation, is perhaps the most 
glaring example of corporate lunacy recently recorded— 
and that is saying a good deal. ‘The leaders of the party 
have not, indeed, got to this stage; but what Sir 
Witrrip Lawson thought one day Mr. Giapsrone has 
before now thought the next day, and there is assuredly no 
uarantee in the past conduct of the present Ministry 
or any belief in their political steadiness. It may, how- 
ever, be admitted very frankly that there is no immediate 
danger of any considerable number of responsible English 
politicians advocating the independence of Ireland. The 
danger is of another kind. Ali these reckless utterances, 
from Mr. GLADsToNE’s own downwards, act as direct en- 
couragements to Irish violence. The present Prime 
Minister’s recipe for disestablishing a Church was 
applied with remarkable rapidity and success to the process 
of disestablishing a landed gentry. Sir Wicrrm Lawson 
has recommended the same methods of flying at still 
higher game, and he is sure to meet with intelligent and 
obedient hearers. The number of outrages has already 
exceeded the dismal record of last year. Ireland is 
divided between tenants made hungrier for fresh plunder 
by the share already assigned to them, and tenants in- 
furiated at having lost the chance of plonder at 
all by their refusal to pay rent. The most appa- 
rently trivial, and yet, under all the circumstances, 
one of the ugliest symptoms of all, is the systematic inter- 
ference with that sport to which but a few years ago all 
Irishmen, from the highest to the lowest, were equally 
devoted. The machinations of the Land League and the 
supineness of the Government have, it seems, left only two 
passions in the Irish breast—hunger for the property of 
the landlords and hatred of English government. These 
feelings have always existed ; but side by side with them 
other, and sometimes better, feelings have existed like- 
wise, which seem to be now extinguished. Nothing, for 
instance, can be more obvious than that the old influence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, which it has desperately striven 
to preserve by abetting the present anarchy, is gone. A 
priest may be cheered when he advises holding the harvest, 
or inveighs against Mr. Forsrer; but let him denounce 
murder and outrage, theft and violence, and, though it be 
done from the altar itself, his congregation simply refuse 
to listen to him. 


Meanwhile what Lord Harrineton ingenuously calls 
the apparently indiscriminate reduction of rents goes 
on merrily. Perhaps no case has occurred which better 
illustrates the attitude of the Sub-Commissioners than one 
in the Belfast district, which is probably the only one, with 
the exception of the celebrated instance of Sir OnieL 
Forster, in which a rent has actually been raised. The 
tenant had the use of a valuable flax mill, the property 
in which, and in the water which gave it its value, was un- 
questionably vested in the landlord. The Commissioners 
admitted this freely, and went on to say that, if the land- 
lord had not said that he would be contented with a small 
increase, they would have raised the rent substantially. 
Now it must be perfectly obvious to any one who is 
able to attach the slightest meaning to the word “ judicial” 
that this was a preposterous course of proceeding. Had 
the landlord and tenant agreed together out of court 
for a certain rent the Commissioners would have had 
nothing to do but to sanction it. But this was not the 
case, and the tenant having brought the landlord into 
court, the Commissioners had nothing left to them but to 
assess the “ fair” rent as it seemed to them, neither less 
nor more, and fix it for fifteen years, leaving the landlord, 
if he pleased, to make a reduction of his own free will. 
But then this would have been to act in the ordinary 
fashion of a court of law, and not in the fashion of a 
“ court of the Land League.” Elsewhere the monotonous 


process of cutting down has been going on, with rare ex- 
ceptions of maintenance at the old rents. The tenants, 
we are told, are not satisfied, and it is not surprising. 
Even thle boldest coups of the Sub-Commissioner who 
‘does not care a straw for paid valuers,” are insignificant 
and grudging, compared with Mr. ParNgELL’s prairie value. 
And yet the Commissioners are not doing the work 
negligently. They have provided a list of reductions 
which is said, though the statement is hardly credible when 
it isremembered that Mr. Porver is a Law Officer of the 
Crown, has been placarded by the agents of his candi- 
dature for Derry and been urged by the candidate himself 
in his speeches as an evidence of what the Government 
has done and will do for the people. Considering that 
most, if not all, of these reductions are under appeal, and 
that, as each case is supposed to be judged on its merits, 
no one reduction can form a precedent for any other ; 
the proceeding, if it has really taken place, may be de- 
scribed as one of the most indecent ever resorted to even 
by electioneering indiscretion. Yet more indecent, if one 
could fora moment believe it, would be the fact alleged 
that The O’Donoauusz is about to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds “in consequence of his acceptance of the 
“ Governorship of Ceylon.’’ After all, however, these 
things are only part of the system of universal bribery 
which, side by side with an irritating but partial and 
utterly ineffective coercion, constitutes Mr. Guapsrons’s 
policy towards the disaffected masses of Ireland. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE CONCORDAT, 


ih ag theory that M. Paut Berr owes his appointment 
to a momentary forgetfulness on the part of M. 
Gamperra that he would be disliked by the clergy would 
be disproved, if it needed disproof, by M. Burr’s own 
action during the last ten days. His demeanour is not in 
the least that of a man who, finding himself in office by a 
lucky accident, is chiefly anxious to make the world forget 
that he has been put there. In less thana week M. Berr 
has made fifteen speeches, and there are few of them into 
which he has not been able to introduce something cha- 
racteristic, and consequently unpleasant. His idea of his 
position as Minister of Worship, and still more as Minister 
of Education, is that of a champion who has to defend his 
post against attacks from every quarter. To him the 
Ministry of Worship is not only, or even chiefly, an ad- 
ministrative office. It is, as he himself has called it, a 
Ministry of Ecclesiastical Police. He stands to the clergy 
in the position in which the Minister of Justice stands to 
the criminal classes. Even criminals are given a certain 
amount of law. They are not arrested except on suspicion 
of having committed some specific crime, and they cannot 
be convicted unless this suspicion is reduced to reasonable 
certainty. If it is found that the law has left them too 
much liberty, it is the Minister’s duty to propose amend- 
ments in it. The relation between the two is throughout 
one of measured and legal hostility. A Minister of Justice 
would like to make short work of the whole criminal 
class ; but he is bound to give effect to this de- 
sire only within the limits and by the methods which 
the Legislature has prescribed. This is not in the 
least an exaggerated description of the policy which M. 
Bert proposes to adopt as regards the Church. As 
M. Bert he would like to destroy it altogether; as Minister 
of Worship he is bound to do it no more injury than the 
law allows. He cannot, however, resign himself unre- 
servedly to this restriction. Some of the laws which now 
regulate the relations between the Church and the State 
are too monstrous to be suffered to remain on the Statute- 
book. When these have been repealed, and the Minister 
of Worship has only to guide himself by the Concordat 
and the organic laws annexed to the Concordat, that 
particular particle of tissue which stands to M. Brrr in 
the place of a conscience will not find the duties of the 
office too distasteful to be gone through. After that M. 
Bert hints, with a kind of grim humour, the clergy may 
not find him as black as he has been painted. At least, if 
he has to make himself hateful to them, it will be rather 
in the capacity of Minister of Education than in that of 
Minister of Worship. 

It is probable from the carefully considered address in 
which M. Bert’s views were unfolded that M. Gamperra 
means to give ecclesiastical affairs a large place in his 
scheme of policy, He is not prepared to go as far as M. 
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Cuifémenceav and abolish the Concordat. The separation 
of Church and State is a measure to which he may be 
driven or led some day, but he does not think that things 
are ripe for it at present. It is not, perhaps, unfair to 
suspect that he looks to M. Ber’s career as Minister of 
Education to hasten the ripening process. A French 
politician who contemplates the separation of Church and 
State has mainly to consider how the change will affect the 
peasantry. Its effect on the clergy need only trouble him 
in so far as it bears upon this larger question. The 
peasantry may be supposed at present to view with equal 
dislike the alternative of closed churches and churches 
kept open out of their own private purse. If they do not 
hear mass themselves, they like their wives to hear it, 
and they like to sit outside the village church while their 
wives are inside, in the enjoyment of a vague sense that 
Sunday is somehow different from other days. But these 
are not pleasures which they would be willing to pay for 
by direct contributions to the cuwré, and the only other 
means of retaining them is to have them paid for by the 
State. The Budget of Worship is not a local burden, 
and consequently the peasantry do not feel it, or, if they 
do, they are acute enough to see that there is no cheaper 
way of getting what they want. The Extreme Left in 
the Chamber, which demands the separation of Church 
and State, does not represent the peasantry. It is returned 
almost entirely by the large towns and by working-class 
electors. To these men the Budget of Worship is a very 
irritating burden indeed. As a rule, neither they nor their 
families ever enter a church or see a priest ; and, however 
small may be the proportion of their total contribution to 
the Exchequer that goes to pay the clergy, itis nevertheless 
larger than theylikeit to be. M. Gameetra, though he would 
like to conciliate this latter section of the electorate if he 
could, knows that the peasantry are, in the long ran, the 
more important element. By giving M. Burr the double 
office he now holds, he may hope to soothe the working- 
class electors for the moment, and to initiate a process by 
which the peasantry may by degrees be brought to 
the same wholesome way of thinking. As Minister of 
Worship M. Berr will say and do showy things 
against the Church. As Minister of Education his aim 
will be to have as many children as possible brought up 
without any religion. It has already been remarked that 
the proportion of First Communions to scholars throughout 
France has of late begun to decrease, the explanation 
being that, under the old system, when the curé was free 
of the communal school, and when the teacher was vir- 
tually his subordinate, the children were prepared for 
First Communion as a matter of course. Now the priest 
can only enter the school on certain fixed days, and, when 
he is there, can only give religious instruction to such 
children as choose to come to him. Even this permission 
is likely to be withdrawn under the new Government, and 
then the priest will have to take his chance of inducing 
the children to come to the church for religious instruc- 
tion. Unless the clergy are able by means of some new, 
and at present improbable, awakening of religious enthu- 
siasm to make head against these obstacles, the decay of 
religion in France is likely to be general. What religion 
there is may be more genuine, but there will be ver 
much less of what goes by the name of religion. 
GamBrrta may look forward to a time when those who 
are now the children of the peasantry will have become 
the peasantry, and he may hope that, under this new 
secular training, they will have lost the languid preference 
they now feel for having a curé paid by the State estab- 
lished in every village. In that enlightened time the 
abolition of the Coneordat will be a universally popular 


measure. 


The materials on whieh to found a conclusion as to the 
degree in which these speculations are likely to be realized 
do not exist; but there is no imprudence in saying that 
the position of the French Church in relation to the State 
has been greatly changed by M. Gamperra’s accession to 
power. All former Governments that have been set up since 
the conclusion of the Concordat have regarded the Church 
as in some sortan ally. Even M. Ferry, though he dispersed 
the religious orders, was—in words, at all events—friendl 
to the secular clergy. The Church has often been treated 
as an glly upon whom it was necessary to keep a very 
sharp watch, but she has never been ranked among the 
avowed enemies of the Government. This, however, is 
plainly to be her*position in the future. The Concordat, 
as M. Benr proposes to carry it out, will be simply an 


agreement concluded for specific purposes between two 
honourable adversaries. hat is written in it in black 
and white will be executed to the letter, but the Church 
will get nothing that is not written in it. If she makes a 
slip in her dealings with the Government, and either over- 
steps her own assigned province or withholds from the 
State something to which it has a claim, every advantage 
will be taken of the blunder. It is the declared object of 
the new Government to lessen her influence in the 
country, and the only promise that M. Berr will give is 
that he will pursue this object without cither violence or 
worrying. But, as M. Berv’s reason for avoiding these 
methods is merely that the one is odious and the other 
ridiculous, the Church has nothing to thank him for. He 
would be defeating his own end if he condescended to 
employ either. Violence would turn the clergy into 
martyrs; worrying would make them respectable by the 
side of those who worried them; and both these results 
would just serve the Church’s purpose. M. Bert does not 
wish to see any genuine tears shed on behalf of the 
clergy, or any genuine laughter excited against the Govern- 
ment, and his apparent moderation is merely due to his 
determination to do his work thoroughly. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the circumstances in which the French 
clergy are now placed are full of serious moment. The 
Republic has at last measured herself against the Church, 
and the ultimate consequences of the conflict thus begun 
are very hard to estimate. The position of the Church 
under the Concordat will henceforward be very much 
worse than it was at the time the Concordat was signed. 
In 1801 it represented an arrangement into which the 
ruler of France thought it expedient to enter ; in 1881 it 
is an arrangement from which the ruler of France does 
not think it expedient to withdraw. In 1801 it was a 
bargain by which Church and State alike hoped to be 
gainers; in 1881 it is a bargain which the State declares 


‘not to be at all a good one, and which it is consequently 


sure to interpret in the narrowest possible spirit. M. 
GaMBETTA may be the gainer, from his own point of view, 
by thus dealing with the Church ; but, if so, he must be 
acting on grounds which he has not disclosed to the world 
when to all appearance it is his interest to do so, and 
which have, to say the least, no d@ priori probability. If 
the Church were the dangerous and irreconcilable enemy of 
the Republic, it might be prudent thus to take her by the 
throat. But if left to herself she would be neither 
dangerous nor irreconcilable; and if the one way in which 
she can by possibility be made dangerous is by first. 
making her irreconcilable, the wisdom of M.Gamperra’s 
course is certainly not apparent. Until M. Ferry entered 
upon the road on which M. Gamserra seems to intend to 
travel at a very much faster pace, the French Catholics 
were the enemies of the Republic in so far, but in so far 
only, as they were Royalists or Bonapartists. Under the 
present system they will have no choice but to be the 
enemies of the Republic in so far as they are Catholics. 
M. Gamperta is minded to improve upon his conduct of 
the war in the autumn of 1870. Then he called legions as 
from the earth to defend the Republic ; now he calls legions 
as from the earth to attack it. 


PRIVATE BILLS FOR 1882. 
Fite list of private Bills for next Session is a very 


long one, and in this long list there are some of 
exceptional importance. The railway Bills are fifty per 
cent. more, and the miscellaneous Bills are thirty per cent. 
more, than were submitted to Parliament last Session. 
The increase is greatly due to reviving trade, to the accu- 
mulation of capital, and, above all, to a reviving spirit of 
enterprise. But, so far as the projected railways can be 
taken to indicate the general character of the enterprise 
which is now longing to manifest itself, it cannot be said 
that, apart from the metropolis and the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, there is anything to be seen but a very 
natural expansion of the means of local communica- 
tion. All the large railways have, as usual, Bills 
for extending the accommodation they offer to the 
public. This is inevitable. Every year brings new wants, 
and new wants can only be met by an annual increase of 
powers. Minor lines in their turn wish to create new 
feeders, or to vary slightly the direction in which parts of 
them run, or are intended to run, or to resume the con- 
struction of works which have in the time of depression 
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been standing still for want of funds, The lines that pro- 

to occupy new ground are not very numerous or im- 
portant except in the North, and for the most part are 
cross lines to connect two points of the large systems, or 
are intended to open up new sources of agricultural pro- 
duce for the large towns. The projects for London and its 
vicinity can alone be called ambitious. The Regent’s Canal 
is to offer a line from Paddington by the Zoological Gardens 
to the Victoria Docks. There is to be a gigantic outside 
railway going in a circle through the outlying suburbs on 
the northern side of the Thames, and offering twenty-four 
miles of a connected line. There is a project which, if 
carried out, would be most acceptable to a large portion of 
the public, by which the South-Western would be brought 
from the remote and inconvenient station of Waterloo into 
the City near Queen Street. Further, there is a design 
which will fill London with much wonder and, perhaps, 
some alarm. It is that of a railway on the pneumatic prin- 
ciple from Uxbridge Road to the Minories, with a slight 
offshoot from Oxford Street to South Kensington. The 
London extension of the South-Eastern, although only an 
increase of existing accommodation, is on such a scale, 
and will require such a very large outlay, that it 
deserves to rank separately as a great metropolitan 
work. Some of these great metropolitan schemes are 
perhaps premature, and the pneumatic line is, to say the 
least, very ambitious. But, on the whole, it may be said 
that they are legitimate attempts to accommodate traflic 
which is known to exist, or which it may reasonably be 
said will exist before long; and the outlay, large as it 
would be, would not absorb any serious portion of the 
available capital of the country. There is very little 
in the railway schemes of the coming Session that bears 
any analogy to the feverish adventures of 1845. Railways 
were not understood then, and they are understood now. 
Experience has amply proved that very great works may 
be now undertaken with a fair chance of the moderate rate 
of profit that at present contents investors. 


It is outside of railways that the most adventurous and 
startling schemes have been set on foot. The proposed 
increase of dock accommodation is absolutely necessary to 
meet the growing wants of a nation which has got the 
larger share of the carrying trade of the world into its 
hands, and is obliged to use larger and larger vessels to 
carry it quickly and cheaply. There are, for example, to 
be large extensions of the East and West India Docks, 
and of the Victoria Docks; Workington is to offer new 
docks to the adjacent mineral districts, and Dartmouth 
Harbour is to have its capacities of usefulness greatly 
enlarged. The latest discovery of practical science en- 
deavours to find an ample field for its operations, and at 
least three Electric Companies ask for extensive powers 
to tear up streets, fix posts, buy land, and supply any dis- 
trict that may be fixed on with endless electric power, 
not only for heating, lighting, and motive purposes, but 
for any other purpose to which it may be hereafter found 
that the power is applicable. ‘The peculiar wants of 
London also receive special attention, and one inland fish 
market is to be created on the northern and another on 
the southern side of the water. The Government, again, 
seeks to acquire extensive sites for the convenient housing 
of the Admiralty and the War Office, and we are taken 
into a very high region of soaring adventure when we find 
tnat Parliament is to be asked to sanction the construction 
of the railways that are to serve as approaches to the 
English end of the Channel Tunnel. With the exception, 
however, of the last scheme, which raises grave national 
questions, all the foregoing schemes are more or less 
within the proper region.of finance. The main question 
they raise is, whether it is or is not desirable that 
Parliament should or should not allow compulsory powers 
to be given by which promoters will be enabled to 
insist on the public trying very costly experiments. The 
Docks and the Fish Markets may in themselves be good 
or bad schemes, but they are designed to satisfy recog- 
nized public wants. The desirableness of permitting 
electricity, in the present stage of its advance to per- 
fection, to be the subject of experiments on a gigantic 
scale is a matter on which some doubt may be fairly enter- 
tained. But there can be no donbt that some day or other 
electricity will be allowed to have a trial on any scale that 
may be desired, and a Parliamentary Committee is per- 

pS as.good a tribunal as could be selected to decide 
whether the time has already arrived. A Committee is 
sure to be fair, and not very kikely to be rash, and is perhaps 


more likely to\take into account the claims of conflicting 
interests than any other tribunal that could be devised. 1t. 
may also be remarked that the general character of 
the schemes of this year is not such as to inspire much 
hope that any extension of local self-government would 
greatly relieve Parliament of its work in discussing 
private Bills. There are, no doubt, many small railway 
projects, intended to meet local wants, which might be 
satisfactorily dealt with by local bodies. But they are 
precisely the schemes which, comparatively speaking, 
are unimportant and excite no general interest. We are 
carried into a very different region when we come to con- 
flicting schemes for getting hold of a great mineral 
district, for constructing gigantic docks, for arranging the 
railway communications of a town with four millions of 
inhabitants, or for putting every street or every town at 
the disposal of electrical patentees. 

There still remains a class of the new schemes which 
deserves to be considered apart. This class has little to do 
with finance, and its chiet characteristic is that gravo 
public questions are being sought to be solved by the 
machinery of private Bills. First, there is the Channel 
Tunnel scheme, which certainly is, from a financial point 
of view, a very great scheme, but the financial importance 
of which is as nothing by the side of the national import- 
ance of the issues whether the Government ought to allow 
the tunnel to be made, and, if it ought, what contral it. 
should retain over the tunnel. It is true thatall that is now 
asked is power to make the approaches to the tunnel; but. 
in a military sense it is the approaches that are of supreme 
importance, and Parliament cannot allow the approaches 
to be made and then refuse to allow the tunnel itself to be- 
constructed. As another instance of the class may be men- 
tionedthe Thames Conservancy Bill. This Bill isa regulative 
Bill, and its regulative force is wonderfully extensive. It 
proposes to give the Conservators arbitrary and indefinite- 
authority to determine every point as to every craft 
that uses the waters of the Thames—its size, speed, lights, 
where it may land, and what it is to be bound to do under 
every conceivable circumstance. It may be necessary that. 
some body should have these despotic powers, and the 
Conservators may be a body that can be safely entrusted 
with them. But whether these powers should be given 
and to whom they should be entrusted is a public rather 
than a private question. Of the same character is the: 
Buildings Bill of the Metropolitan Board of W/orks, The 
Bill gives the Board complete jurisdiction over all the- 
buildings of the metropolis. The Board is to be able to. 
see not only how buildings are built, but what line they are 
to follow; to decide, irrespectively of the rights of owner- 
ship, whether they may protrude beyond the line or not ; to- 
appropriate for the public the vacant ground when thoy 
are set back ; and to pull down buildings unfit for human 
habitation, to clear the space and to charge the owner of the 
soil with the cost of clearance. That greater powers of 
supervising buildings should be given to some one may be 
conceded ; but to define these powers, and to give them to 
one Board, is a great public act, and is scarcely within the 
scope of a private Bill. Much more is this the case with 
@ gigantic and most adventurous scheme for getting hold 
of every charity of every City parish, and putting these 
charities, which, as stated in the Bill, are some hun- 
dreds in number, at the disposal of a body of trustees 
created according to the fancies of the promoters, No- 
thing can be more bewildering than to find that such 
a wholesale handling of charitable property should be 
considered to be within the scope of a private Bill. To 
deal with hundreds of charities ; to override the intentions 
of founders ; to accommodate, when necessary, old bene- 
factions to modern uses, is the business of Government and 
of Parliament as a whole, and not that of a Committee or 
of fanciful promoters. It was not for purposes of this 
kind that Parliament delegated its powers to Select Com- 
mittees; and it is scarcely too much to say that it isa 
sort of fraud on Parliament that Select Committees should 
be invited to pass such large public measures in the dis- 
guise of private Bills, 


NEW APPLICATIONS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


it will perhaps be unnecessary to engage for the present 
in any controversy with the United States on ,recent 
attempts to extend the so-called Monroe doctrine. Mr. 
Buarng, who issued the Cirenlar on the Panama Canal, 
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is about to retire from the Cabinet, and, although his 
successor is not likely to retract any pretension which may 
have been advanced, he may perhaps not care again to 
raise by anticipation a doubtful issue. It is nevertheless 
necessary to remember that the claim of exclusive rights 
over the Canal was first made by Mr. Evarrs during the 
Presidency of Mr. Hayes. There can be no doubt that the 
same policy will be at least tacitly maintained, or that it 
will be revived as soon as the Canal is ready foruse. One 
of Mr. Brarnz’s arguments admits of a conclusive answer. 
He relies on a treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of Columbia which, according to his contention, 
renders unnecessary any guarantee on the part of European 
Powers. The treaty which bears the names of Mr. 
Crayton, Secretary of State, and of Sir Henry Butwer, 
then English Minister at Washington, of later date 
than the Columbian Treaty, expressly provides for a 
joint guarantee of any inter-oceanic canal which may 
at any future time be made. It is impossible to pre- 
vent a State from propounding demands which it may in 
its own opinion have power to enforce; but the exclusive 
control by the United States of tho North and South 
American continents, with the adjacent seas, had never 
any foundation in international law; and in this particular 
case it directly conflicts with the provisions of the CLayTon- 
Butwer Treaty. The formal right of guaranteeing the 
neutrality of the Canal may be of secondary importance ; 
for the free passage of armed vessels in time of war would, 
in spite of conventions or of the common !aw of nations, 
depend on the naval and military power of the belligerents. 
It is also improbable that any Power would guarantee the 
free passage of the Canal for warlike purposes. The chief 
danger to be apprehended from the establishment of an 
exclusive American protectorate is that the commerce of 
other countries might become subject to differential 
vates. The Columbian Government will readily agree to 
the imposition of limited and equal rates on commerce 
which it will have an interest in fostering. It would be 
impossible to allow to the Government of the United 
Btates a right of prohibiting any convention of the kind. 


A writer in the North American Review who has held 
a diplomatic post improves on Mr. Buaine’s interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine. According to Mr. Kassoy, a 
member of Congress, and formerly United States Minister 
to Austria, the rights of transit through the Panama 
Canal are to be exclusively subject to the authority of the 
United States, with the nominal sanction of the Columbian 
Government. For the purpose of laying a foundation for 
an extravagant claim, Mr. Kasson coolly describes the 
Canal as “ the connecting water-line between our Atlantic 


~* and Pacific coasts.” ‘hat it will also become the con- 


necting water-line between Europe and the North and 


South Pacific is a circumstance too trivial to mention. As 


a New York paper observes, the Canal is separated by 
hundreds of miles of ocean from any coast on either side 
of the Continent over which the United States have juris- 
diction. The Canal will also form a connexion between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the Dominion of 
Canada, and between the West Indies and Australia. 
That it should already be regarded as a part of the 
American coast-line is significant, if not alarming. It 
is highly probable that in the Panama Canal, as in 
the Suez Canal, English tonnage would exceed that of 
America, and perhaps of all nations. As if to illustrate 
the cynical injustice of the Monrog doctrine in its latest 
version, Mr. Kasson declares that the Panama Canal must 
be no more under Knropean control than the Pacific rail- 
road, of which every part is within the territory of the 
Union. His claim therefore is one, not of free passage, 
or even of exclusive right of diplomatic contract, but of 
absolute sovereignty. The Government and Legislature 
of the United States might, if it were thought desirable, 
lawfully exclude foreigners and their goods from the use 
of the Pacific Railway. It is by no means certain that if 
the present claim were admitted they would not establish for 
American citizens a monopoly of transit by the Canal. It 
is true that Mr. Kasson writes without authority ; but the 
gloss which he supplies to Mr. Buaiyz’s circular despatch 
suggests a careful examination into the meaning of the 
text. 

In one part of his despatch Mr. Bratz refers to the 
abstinence of his Government from any claim to share in 
the control exercised by the European Powers over 
interests in Europe and Asia with which they are con- 
cerned. In the similar case of the Suez Canal no dispute 


has yet arisen as to the rights of all Powsrs to free 
passage both in peace and war. The English Government 
has more than once informally announced that it will, if 
necessary, maintain to the utmost of its power the right 
of free passage for its troops betweea Europe and India. 
Its right to keep open the passage of the Canal really 
depends on its paramount interest, though Lord Beacons. 
FIELD, with statesmanlike foresight, strengthened the 
equitable position of the English Government by the 
purchase of a large portion of the stock of the Canal 
Company. It is certain that, if England were engaged in 
war extending to the Levant, the tree use of the Canal 
would depend neither on treaties nor on guarantees, but 
on material force. It was as a precaution against such 
difficulties that Lord Patuerston, with sound judgment of 
national interests, though perhaps in undue disregard of 
cosmopolitan interests, consistently opposed the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal. The engineers who as- 
serted that the Canal could not be made merely supplied 
him with arguments for discouraging the scheme. If 
Lord Patmerston had relied implicitly on their judgment 
he would not have troubled himself to thwart an imprac- 
ticable euterprise. The American Government prudently 
declines to interfere in remote complications; but, if a 
differential duty were imposed by the Suez Company on 
American shipping or freight, the neutrality of the 
United States would be immediately interrupted. If com- 
mercial equality is secured in the Panama Canal for the 
trade of all nations, the United States will have little 
difficulty in maintaining political preponderance. 

A still more recent corollary has been deduced from 
the Monroe doctrine by Mr. Hurisur, American Minister 
to Peru; but the authority on which he professes to act 
is disputed by his colleague in Chili, and it is not yet 
known whether the Government at Washington sustains Mr. 
Hurtsvr’s policy. If the Ministers have acted on conflicting 


instructions, Mr. Biatve will be responsible for a grave 


official and diplomatic miscarriage. Notwithstanding the 
crushing defeat of the Peruvian forces, and the long-con- 
tinued occupation of the capital by the Chilian army, the 
United States Government has recognized Sefior CaLDERON 
as President of Peru. His predecessor fled from Lima on 
the approach of the enemy, and he is said, after maintain- 
ing desultory warfare for a time, to have left the country 
for Europe. Mr. Hurisor lately addressed a communica- 
tion to the Chilian commander at Lima to the effect that 
the American Government would regard with displeasure 
the permanent annexation to Chili of the whole or any 
part of the territory of Peru. On receiving the despatch, | 
the Chilian Government applied to the American Minister 
at Santiago, who in answer formally repudiated any inten- 
tion on the part of his Government to interfere in the quarrel. 
Not being, as it would seem, satisfied with the assurance 
of the Minister, the Chilian auth orities have since 
arrested President CaLprron, and sent him in captivity to 
Santiago. It is possible that the American Government 
may regard the arrest as an affront to itself, though it 
would seem to be a legitimate act of war. Some writers 
assert that the seizure of the Peruvian Presipent would 
have been resented but for the sufficient reason that there 
was no American ironclad on the coast. Whatever may 
be the result of proceedings which have perhaps not been 
accurately reported, there is happily no reason to fear that 
England will be involved in any dispute which may arise. 
The American Government, if it demands the release of 
the Peruvian PReEsIDENT, or if it insists on controlling the 
territorial arrangements which may result from the war, 
will act in virtue of superior power rather than in assertion 
of any international right. Kngland has no interest either 
in the dismemberment of Peru or in the extreme assertion 
of the rights of conquest. If the American Government 
persuades or compels the Chilians to be moderate it will 
probably do them a service. 


MORE VACATION SPEECHES. 
jee ee who has read Lucretius, with a great 


many people who have not, knows the famous 
description of the atom-drifts pelting through space, 
nowhence and nowhither. The comparison has no doubt 
been applied before to the pitiless storm of extra-Parlia- 
mentary oratory ; but it is certainly applicable afresh now. 
Every week the competition of speakers grows hotter, and 
every week that very competition leaves less to say. 
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Since last Saturday there has been an especial pressure of 
deliverances, many of which before a score or so of hours 
have passed are as last year’s snow. Among them, how- 
ever, there are one or two which really deserve exemp- 
tion from the general law of the dust-heap, and among 
these the first place must certainly be assigned to 
Mr. GoscHEn’s address at Rugby. Mr. Goscnen was 
in more respects than one lucky. He had an admirable 
foil provided for him in the shape of a member of Parlia- 
ment whose name is known only to his brother lawyers 
and to diligent students of Dop, and who was good 
enough to append to Mr. Goscuen’s thoughtful and 
original speech a coda of the usual adulation of Mr. 
Giavstone and the usual cut-and-dried party common- 
laces. Without Mr. Buszarp Mr. Goscuen would still 
ave been remarkable, but he would not have been nearly 
so remarkable. For it might have been forgotten how far 
the party to which he belongs has strayed from its original 
ways. ‘There was a time when a Liberal, whatever might 
be the rectitude or obliquity of his general political 
views, was emphatically a person who thought for him- 
self. There is no room now for any one who thinks for 
himself in the ranks of the Liberal party, and it is fortu- 
nate if a few persons like Mr. Goscuen are allowed a kind 
of unattached position in gratitude for past services and in 
hope of future subservience. To pass from Mr. GoscHeEn’s 
atmosphere to Mr. Buszarp’s is very much like an experi- 
ence of Rip Van WINKLE; there is no need to describe the 
sensations of the later stage ; the earlier is at any rate in- 
vigorating. Devoting himself, for the most part, to the 
subject of local government (not without certain very defi- 
nite allusions, not over-complimentary in character, to the 
necessity of a “strong Executive”), Mr. Goscuen took 
occasion to sketch plans of reform in county administra- 
tion, which may or may not be approved in detail, but 
which are evidently poles asunder from any likely 
to be proposed by the Government in which Mr. 
Guapsrone and Mr. CHamBeRtaIn are the two Kings of 
Brentford. Probably no worse service to his party could 
have been done than the reference to a former proposal 
which Mr. GoscHEeN gave as dating from 1871. That 
measure was by no means one to be accepted without 
criticism and alteration. But, at least as Mr. Goscnen 
described it at Rugby, it seems to the reader of 1881 
to have somehow come from another sphere—to be 
a kind of Saturn and Jupiter Bill compared with the 
projects of to-day. “ What! a fight! and nobody killed ?” 
says a character in a novel of the last generation. “A 
Bill! and nobody robbed?” is the natural and irrepres- 
sible parody which rises to the lips of Mr. Goscuey’s 
hearers now. ‘To the scheme of direct county government 
by the elected of the ratepayers, which Mr. GoscuEN 
suggests, it is easy to make some grave objections, not the 
least of which has been anticipated, but certainly not 
answered, by the suggester himself in the remark that 
his own objection to the extension of the Parliamentary 
suffrage is not affected by his new proposal. But from 
this scheme, as well as from the scheme of parochial 
Boards, which, after Mr. Atpert Grey, Mr. Goscuey 
supports, and from his eminently just and sensible views 
on the readjustment of local burdens, there is equally 
absent the note of confiscation and revolution which 
every measure carried by the present Government has 
borne. There was room, too, for the protest—not now 
heard for the first time—which Mr. Goscuen made against 
the bewildering multiplication of Government interfer- 
ences which is gradually sapping the healthy civic and 
social life of England. Indeed the whole speech may be 
said to have been a distinctly audible and distinctly in- 
telligible reminder of the difference between Radicalism and 
Liberalism. There must have been many readers, as there 
were probably some hearers, of Mr. GoscHEN’s speech who 
were half rejoiced and half grieved at this glimpse of the 
days that are apparently no more—the days when Liberal 
and Conservative differed rather about means than 
ends, and could therefore mutually respect each other. 
When the historian comes to write the history of the 
present day he will not distinguish English politicians 
into Whigs and Tories, but simply into destructives and 
anti-destructives. Oddly enough, on this present occasion 
the two classes were represented by members of the same 
party, as parties went not so many years ago. 
The analogy which has been drawn between Mr. Goscuen 
and Lord Carnarvon is somewhat superficial; but, as 
analogies go in these days, it will perhaps serve. Both 


have proved their independence (Lord Carnarvon more 
strikingly, if less wisely, than Mr. GoscHeNn) at consider- 
able inconvenience to themselves ; yet there is not a breath 
which rests on the party loyalty of either, the insinuation 
of a morning journal that office might have bought over 
Lord Carnarvon to Liberalism being simply gratuitous 
impertinence. From the nature of the case Lord Car- 
NARVON is not quite so much detached from his own party 
as Mr. Goscnen from his. The point on which the one 
differed was a point of accidental occurrence which is now 

t. The point on which the other practically holds 

imself aloof is yet a burning question, is entirely un- 
solved, and is one which holds a foremost place in the 
nominal programme of the party leaders. It is there- 
fore impossible for Mr. Goscuen to take up the cudgels 
against all and sundry for his party, while no such 
disability rests on Lord Carnarvon. The chapter of his 
dissidence with former colleagues is closed, and that of his 
agreement fully reopened. The result is a speech in a 
livelier and more pugnacious vein than is usual with Lord 
Carnarvon. The Hampshire Conservatives who listened 
to him at Portsmouth on Wednesday must have felt that 
they had ware for their money. Buat,at the same time, 
the speech, though excellent of its kind, scarcely has the 
general interest of Mr. Goscuen’s. It was a capital ex- 
ample of polemics; the kind of speech which benefits, and 
is intended to benefit, not the comparatively impartial 
student of politics, but the local politician. It is by 
speeches such as that of Lord Carnarvon that Govern- 
ments are in the long run upset or established, not so much 
from their intrinsic weight as from their inspiring effect on 
the divisions of the combatant army. Not many speeches of 
the kind lately have been better than this, which strikes out 
for its author something of a new line. Unreasonable as 
the lavishing of such speeches may seem to be to persons 
who are well acquainted with political facts and deduc- 
tions, there is no doubt that in the altered conditions of 
the electorate they are in a manner necessary. They do 
not conduce greatly to a clear and unbiassed judgment of 
the subject; but the immense majority of those who are 
called on to decide are incapable, and of the minority a 
large majority are impatient, of any such clear comprehen- 
sion. Into such minds the nail must be driven when and 
where the opportunity offers, and, great as the sacrifice 
may be to the speakers, and tiresome as the result of that 
sacrifice may be to some hearers and readers, it must be 
acquiesced in. It was a fair jest of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
that his adversaries had come to the conclusion that the 
last election was won by much speaking, and had deter- 
mined to repeat the process. But, like many jests, it 
covered a fact tending to refute the intended interence of 
the jester. 

One curious deliverance, proceeding from a very near 
relative of Lord Carnarvon’s, deserves to be noticed in 
conclusion. Mr. Auseron Herpert, after a rather eccentric 
course in politics, appears to have definitely settled down 
into the position of a vow clamans in deserto, for the 
warning, if it be possible, of an erring Liberal party. The 
latest subjects of Mr. Herpert’s cries in the wilderness 
are the Farmers’ Alliance and peasant-proprietorship. 
The former body supplies him with the occasion of much 
true, if not exactly new, reflection ; to the latter he looks 
forward with a sanguine cheerfulness sufficient to save him 
from the charge of being a mere pessimist bewailing his 
lost illusions about Mr. Guapsronz. It is true that persons 
not unworthy of credence tell us that, if the peasant-pro- 
prietor were to reappear in England, the same causes which 
have banished him would make him a miserable creature, 
dragging on, by the help of money-lenders, a precarious 
existence, until some future Mr. Giapsronz helped him by 
legislation. Still, the belief in the peasant-proprietor is a 
ag positive relief and lining to the negative gloom of 

. Herbert’s present political creed. That everybody 
is trying to get something without paying for it; that 
all Liberal statesmen (except Mr. Goscugn) are endea- 
vouring to help everybody in his laudable enterprise ; that 
politicians like to take small steps in the direction of 
larger propositions so as to involve the acceptance of the 
latter without responsibility, and other things of the same 
kind, are the conclusions to which Mr. Hersert’s recent 
political studies have led him. The most unfortunate 

rt of the matter is that there is a very great amount of 
trath in all this, though Mr. Herperr has perhaps been a 
little late in perceiving it. 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND THE PROPOSED 
EDUCATION CODE. 


iG is not every subject or every occasion that takes the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to a Government Depart- 
ment. He is too great a personage for his aid to be 
lightly or often invoked. The proposed Education Code 
may claim, therefore, among the other triumphs it has 
already won, that it has brought his Grace from Lambeth 
to Westminster, and engaged him in a close examination 
of that mysterious formula about which so much has been 
said and so little is certainly known. The case which the 
Anrcusisuor laid before the Lorp Presipent and the Vice- 
Presipent on Wednesday was simply this. The National 
Society, of which the Archbishop of Canrerbury is the 
official President, has been the means of keeping alive a 
great number of voluntary schools in all parts of the 
country. As the representative of the subscribers to 
Church schools, the Society may be said to contribute be- 
tween 500,000!. and 600,000l. yearly to the support of 
elementary education. Besides this, not less than 12} 
millions have been laid out on school hallings, of which 
about 4 millions have been spent since 1870. The friends of 
voluntary schools may therefore claim to have given sub- 
stantial proofs of their earnestness in the matter. They have 
not offered to the public that which cost them nothing. 
The part which these schools play in the education of the 
country is fully proportionate to the money expended. The 
elementary schools in England and Wales provide in all 
4,240,000 school places, of which 2,327,000 are provided 
in Church schools. Thus more than half the whole 
school accommodation is furnished by the schools whose 
cause the Archbishop of CanrerBury pleaded on Wednesday. 
Of the children actually on the school registers more 
than two millions are in Church schools, against some- 
thing over half that number in Board schools. Nor is the 
education given in these schools at all inadequate to the 
requirements of the Government. The National Society 
can appeal to the reports of the Government Inspectors 
for proof to the contrary. The Church schools hold their 
own with any in the kingdom. The position, therefore, 
of the supporters of these schools is that they do a double 
public service. They educate a large number of children, 
and they do this at no cost to the ratepayers. If 
every Church school in the kingdom were closed, 
the number of School Boards would have to be greatly 
increased, accommodation provided for two million more 
children, and an additional half million of money be ex- 
tracted every year from the ratepayers. The ArcHniIsHop 
did not profess any general hostility to the proposed code. 
Some of the changes he adinitted to be good; but he is 
afraid that the result of these changes, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the intended alterations in the mode of calcu- 
lating payment for the work done, will be to throw a large 
additional outlay upon the Church schools. The regula- 
tions in the existing code with regard to teaching, to the 
number of teachers to be maintained in each school, and 
to the apparatus required for teaching, cannot be improved, 
as the new code proposes to improve them, without con- 
siderable outlay. If the old methods of calculating pay- 
ment for work done were to remain in force, the managers 
of Church schools might hope to recoup themselves by the 
larger grants earned. But it is not at all certain that, 
under the new code, the existing grants will not be cut 
down ; so that the managers may find themselves in the 
position of men called on to do their work more efficiently 
out of diminished means for doing it. From this point of 
view the Archbishop of Canrersury was able to speak as in- 
directly the representative of other bodies than the National 
Society. Other voluntary schoolsareafraid that their finances 
will be seriously crippled by the new regulations. - In these 
schools eight hundred thousand children—not much short 
of half the number in the Board schools—are receiving 
instruction. The changes which are expected to do harm 
to Church schools will do equal or greater harm to these 
other voluntary schools. Thus, supposing the new code to 
make in favour of Board schools and against voluntary 
sehools, it will improve the education given to a million 
children at the expense of the edacation given to nearly 
three million children. 

Tt will be admitted that the case thus stated by the 
Archbishop of Canrersury is a strong one. The schools 
indlaiined by School Boards stand in a wholly different 
position as regards money from those maintained by volun- 
tary cowtributions. All elementary schools are in part 


maintained by Government grants, and in part by the 
children’s pence. The difference between them has refer. 
ence to the source from which the deficiency in the money 
thus obtained is to be made good. In the case 
of voluntary schools this source is the subscriptions 
of persons interested in their maintenance; in the 
case of School Board schools it is the rates. The rates 
have the advantage over subscriptions of being inex- 
haustible. Supposing that the Education Department 
insist on more money being spent on teachers and ap- 
paratus, the School Boards have no difficulty in meeting 
the demand. They can make as large a call on the rates 
as is necessary for the purpose, and they have not even 
the trouble of collecting it. The Vestry has to find the 
money and to make its peace with the ratepayers. If the 
school rate all over the country were fourfold or tenfole 
what it is now, School Boards could smile serenely on the 
local tempest which the, demand would create, and plead 
that it had to meet the requirements of the Education 
Department or consent to forego all share in the Parlia- 
mentary grant. The managers of voluntary schools have 
nothing to fall back upon except the liberality of persons 
who, in many instances, are more and more taxed for the 
support of School Board schools. If they cannot induce 
their subscribers to increase their contributions in pro- 
portion to the new outlay that has to be provided, they 
must be content to see their present income getting smaller 
from the steady decline of the grant, owing to their inability 


to conform to the conditions on which a share in it depends. | 


If it were only the disappointment of school managers that 
was involved in the discouragement of voluntary schools, 
it might be argued that this ought not to be set against 
the improvement of elementary education. If the volun- 
tary schools cannot give as good an education as Board 
schools, they must go to the wall. There would be a good 
deal to be said on the other side even upon this view of 
the case, but it is unnecessary to say it, because there is 
very much more than the disappointment of school 
managers involved. School Boards are not so universally 
popular, nor is the zeal for paying an increased school rate so 
passionate, as to make it a matter of no importance 
whether voluntary schools are injured or held harmless. 
The true way to take in the meaning of a change is to see 
how it would work if pushed to its extreme limits. The 
closing of a voluntary school here and there would 
matter nothing, except to the ratepayers of that parti- 
cular parish. But the closing of voluntary schools generally 
would inflict a very serious burden on the community, and 
in the end be extremely detrimental to elementary educa- 
tion. The children now in elementary schools must 
have schools and teachers provided for them, and it 
would be no slight demand upon the various School 
Boards to have to educate nearly four where they now 
have to educate only one. Even if we suppose that 
by the removal of overlapping schools the children were 
educated more cheaply under School Boards than in 
voluntary schools—an assumption for which there is at 
present very little foundation—the additional drain upon 
the ratepayers would be very large. When once the volun- 
tary schools were out of the way, one of the principal 
motives for keeping the School Board schools in a state of 
thorough efficiency would be gone. There would be no 
competition, and consequently no shame in earning but a 
small part of the possible grant. Any decline in the grant, 
however, would be only temporary, inasmuch as the School 
Boards, having only their own schools to consider, would 
bring pressure to bear upon the Education department to 
induce it to lower its standard so as to make things pleasant 
for the ratepayers. The ultimate result would be that the 
country would spend more money than it spends now and 
get a poorer education in return for it. It would be an 
exceedingly short-sighted policy on the part of the friends 
of elementary education to do anything which should 
leave School Board schools in entire possession of the 
educational field. The pressure brought upon the School 
Boards by the ratepayers, and upon the Government by 
the School Board, to lower the standard of education in 
place of increasing the cost would soon become irresistible. 
The rivalry between the two classes of schools is not without 
its drawbacks ; but they have their standing compensation 
2 = educational activity to which that rivalry gives 
irth. 

The answer of the Loxp Presipenr to the deputation 
was as reassuring as anything can be which has to do 
with a code about the working of which every one con- 
cerned, except the permanent chiefs of the Education 
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Department, is in complete ignorance. Are the fears of 
the managers of voluntary schools well or ill founded ? 
Nobody knows. Will efficient schools be able to carn as 
much as they earn now, or more, or less? Nobody knows. 
Will the changes in the teaching staff be beneficial 
or injurious to voluntary schools? Nobody knows. 
Never, was there a series of proposals affecting such 
large pecuniary as well as other interests about which 
those who introduce them, and those to whose benefit 
or injury they are introduced, seem to be so completely 
in the dark. It is to be hoped that before Parliament 
meets the Education Department will put ont an intelligi- 
ble statement, showing what is the precise effect which 
it believes that the new code will have upon the several 
classes of voluntary schools. There must be an impression 
in the Office as to what that effect will be, and there can 
be no reason why this impression—which, formed as it 
will have been by competent experts, will furnish valuable 
data for forecasting the future of voluntary schools under 
the new code—should not at once be made public. The 
representatives of voluntary schools will then be able 
either to show cause why these impressions are to be 
deemed untrustworthy, or why, if they are trustworthy, 
the changes to which they have reference are inexpedient. 
It is greatly to be desired that Parliament should not, 
during the Session, be as much in the dark about the pro- 
posed code as nearly everybody else has been during the 
recess. 


RESCUE OF MR. LEIGH SMITH. 


pus situation of Mr. Leigh Smith and his crew is one which 
cannot fail to excite the interest and compassion of his coun- 

en. Mr. Smith’s yacht, the Eira, was last seen on the 8th of 
July, off the west coast of Nova Zembla. She was steering 
north, with the purpose, as is presumed, of crossing the difficult 
Barents Sea, of exploring Franz Josef’s Land, and of pushing on, 
“were it but for a few miles, the limit of human knowledge of the frozen 
North. From that date—the 8th of July—nothing whatever is 
known of the Fira and her fortunes. Mr. Leigh Smith had no 
thought of wintering in the Arctic regions. Even if no disaster has 
happened to his vessel and its crew, he will be unable to wait on 
board until September or even August 1882. It is almost certain 
that he will have to abandon the Hira, perhaps in May, to load his 
boats with provisions and all things necessary, and to make what 
progress to the open sea he may, by the tedious and fatiguing pro- 
cess of hauling the boats across floes, and of rowing when 
he is favoured by lanes of water. How slow, how tedious, this 
mode of travelling is, nay, how impossible to men worn out by an 
Arctic winter, we propose to show presently by the experience of 
the famous Austrian expedition. But it is necessary first to give 
some account of Mr. Leigh Smith’s previous achievements and of 
his method of Arctic exploration. 

Mr. Smith’s first Arctic voyage was made in 1871, on board his 
yacht the Samson. His purpose, as Mr. Clements Markham says 
(Threshold of the Unknown Region), was to attain the highest 
possible latitude, and to explore the unknown lands to the east- 
ward of Spitzbergen. He sailed down Hinlopen Strait in August, 
and reached a position which had formerly been supposed to be a 

ninsula. In the course of one shooting expedition, which lasted 
for eighteen hours, Mr. Smith walked round the “ peninsula,” and 
proved that it was, in fact, like Cape Breton, an island. He dis- 
covered, also, the eastward prolongation of North-East Land, and 
attained latitude 81° 24’ N. In 1872 Mr. Smith’s new yacht, the 
Diana, encountered much ice, and made no great progress. In 
1873 he and the Diana were very serviceable to the Swedish 
Arctic expedition, which they supplied with fresh provisions. 
For this expedition Mr. Smith received the appropriate order of 
the Pole Star from the King of Sweden. 

The most successful of Mr. Leigh Smith’s voyages was that 
which he made last year, in the Fira, a new steam-yacht which 
he had built at Peterhead for the — purpose of Northern 
——— The Hira is 360 tons burden, and her crew, in 
1880, consisted of twenty-nine men inall. Mr. W. G. A. Grant, 
the well-known amateur photographer of Arctic scenes, accom- 
panied Mr. Smith, who had with him Dr. Neale, the surgeon, a 
master, two mates, two engineers, and twenty-one men. This 
year Mr. Grant has not sailed with the Hira, and Mr. Leigh 
Smith is left to the society of his surgeon, and some twenty- 
three whalers and mariners from Hull and Peterhead, through 
the dark weariness of the Arctic winter. By July 31 last year 
the Hira had rounded the south point of Spitzbergen, and Mr. 
Smith determined to cross the ice-laden Barents to Franz 
Josef’s Land, the country discovered by the Austrian expedition 
under Payer and W: t. The Lira steamed wards, 
and came on the on the 6th of August. On the 
14th of August she reached Franz Josef's Land, proving that the 
route, at least in certain summers, is easily navigable. Unfor- 
tunately the condition of the ice in 1881 must have proved to be 
very unlike what it was in 1880, and the Eira, i of outdoing 
her former exploit, may now be blocked up by the ice in 
“ Eira Harbour,” where she was comfortably installed last year. 


Even in the expedition of 1881 there were perils enough, and Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Grant, with the doctor and boatswain, only reached 
the yacht on one occasion by jumping from one floating piece of 
ice to another. The zoological, geological, and botanical results of 
the cruise had considerable interest, and Mr. Smith demonstrated, 
as it appeared, that much might be done for Arctic discovery in 
the course of a single summer, by an explorer who understood ice- 
navigation and knew how to bide his time. “The extent of new 
coast-line discovered and explored was 110 miles, while, with 
the extent seen to the most distant point it was 150.” The 
great size of the icebergs and the extent of the glaciers are 
supposed to indicate that Franz Josef’s Land is almost con- 
tinental in its proportions, Whether Mr, Smith’s discoveries 
added at all to the reasonable hopes of reaching the Pole 
by this mode is a debated question on which we cannot ven- 
ture to pronounce an opinion. Sir George Nares informed the 
Geographical Society that his own expedition had “ effectually 
closed up Smith’s Sound as a route in that direction.” But Sir 
George Nares appeared to think that Eira Harbour, discovered by 
Mr. Smith, might prove a basis for an attack on the Pole made 
from the direction of Franz Josef’s Land. However this may be, 
Mr. Smith’s is decidedly the most meritorious expedition made 
in our time by private enterprise. His persistent and gallant 
efforts to advance geographical knowledge, and to help England in 
the international contest for the frosty laurels of the North, entitle 
him to the sympathy and the assistance which we trust that he will 
receive. 

How great is the possible need of Mr. Smith and his crew may 
readily be estimated by any one who will recall the sufferings and 
exploits of the Austrian explorers, On the 20th of May, 1874, 
they abandoned their vessel in about the very place where Mr. 
Smith will probably be compelled to abandon the Eira. Mr. 
Smith, as we have already a out, had provisions with 
him which could hardly outlast fourteen months, and therefore 
he cannot afford to wait on board his yacht till September, 
and then steam quietly home if he is released by the teeshing ice. 
He will be obliged to do as the Austrians did—to leave his vessel 
in May, and to haul his boats over the ice. Now the Austrians 
found that the first day’s progress of twenty-three men harnessed 
to ropes and sledges was but one mile, and even this rate of pro- 
gress was above the average. On many days they did not make 
half mile of way. They were detained for long in what they 
called the “harbour of Aulis”—vento retinente, as Ovid says— 
and it is strange to think how the memory of some old tribal feud 
in prehistoric Greece has left its mark on a waste of ice and rock 
beyond the land of the Cimmerians. Not till June 17 did an ice- 
hole open, and the boats were launched only to be frozen in again. 
The men’s privations were extreme. They lived on the fat of 
seals when they were lucky enough to shoot seals, on the dusty 
remains at the bottom of bread-barrels, on tea and tobacco. But 
these luxuries were soon exhausted; tobacco became the circu- 
lating medium; people paid each other for little ser- 
vices with a pipe of tobacco or a pannikin of water. 
Some men who had none of the circulating medium 
adopted a paper currency, and smoked brown paper. At one 
time the south-east wind blew so persistently that the expedition 
was blown and drifted due north-west, and actually lost three 
weeks’ work. The one amusement was sleeping; dinner consisted 
of a cup of tea, a handful of bread-crumbs, and, on lucky days, a 
seal among four boats’ crews. Meanwhile the labour of dragging, 
lifting, pushing the boats, of cutting ice, of removing and relading 
the packages, might have exhausted well-fed men in the perfection 
of training. And, after two months of this life, the distance 
between the boats and the deserted ship was two German miles. 
On the 24th of July, after more than two months’ labour, rain 
began to fall, and the ice melted more rapidly. Might not the 
crews as well have waited for this favourable moment in the 
ship ? Not till the 7th of August did the boats begin to make 
progress at the rate of twelve miles a day. Now August was well 
advanced, only a month’s provisions remained, and still the open 
sea was not reached. Who can think without emotion that in 
August 1882 Mr. Smith and his men may be precisely in this 
strait? And, even when the sea lay free and open to the 
Austrians, on the 15th of August, they had a long uncertain 
cruise to make in open boats, with a barren and deserted 
shore in front of them. When Nova Zembla was reached, their 

ils were not over. They might find no ship there, they might 

forced on the desperate venture of crossing the White Sea, 
direct to Lapland, a distance of 450 miles. On this occasion, as 
every one knows, Fortune did not desert the brave, and they fell 
in with a hospitable Russian vessel, when they could sleep undis- 
turbed by the fear of being starved to death in the end. 

“Truly,” says Homer, “every shape of death is hateful to 
wretched men; but to die of hunger, and so meet doom, is 
the most terrible death of all.” Surely we cannot endure to 
leave the lives of the crew of the Hira to chance, or to the best- 
directed of private enterprises. The Barents Sea,as Mr. Valentine 
Smith says in his letter on the subject to the Geographical 
Society, will not next summer be wholly deserted. The Dutch 
will make a fifth voyage there with the Wiliam Barentz, and Sir 
Henry Gore Booth intends to go there in a small sailing vessel. 
But sailing vessels, as Mr. Valentine Smith says, cannot make an 
effective search, nor do much more than skirt the outer edges 
of the ice. “ A well-equipped and ably-commanded steamer 
can alone meet the requirements of the case. . . . . It would 
probably be desirable to leave a depét on Cape Nassau, with a large 
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avd conspicuous cairn,” such as men might see from open boats 
afloat between the ice and the coast of Nova Zembla, Eira 
Harbour should also be visited as early as may be. Mr. Leigh 
Swith has given money and time and labour to the cause of science, 
and, for the credit of a seafaring nation, we trust that Govern- 
ment will think that such services, and such an example of 
energy and fortitude, merit recognition, and that the crew of the 
Eira deserve to be sought for and rescued, not less than the 
whalers after whom Sir James Ross was despatched in the 
Cove. The nature of Mr. Leigh Smith’s position is the most 
impressive that can appeal to the imagination. 
@xer’ aigtos, arvaTos, 

he has gone out of all men’s sight and hearing, and is left to 
combat with such enemies as cold and hunger, and the night. 
That he and his men will overcome them, we most heartily hope ; 
but they need such assistance as surely they will receive from 
their country. 


CHURCH PARTIES PAST AND PRESENT. 


T was not a bad idea of Mr. Benham’s to give us, in the new 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine, a sketch of “ Church Con- 
troversies during the last fifty years,” the date being of course fixed 
so as just to anticipate the beginning of the Tractarian movement. 
But his manner of executing the design leaves us much to deside- 
rate. Mr. Benham writes apparently from the standpoint of a mode- 
rate and liberal-minded Broad Churchman—we agree with him that 
the term is too vague and comprehensive to be a very satisfactory 
one—and is evidently anxious to be fair both to High Churchmen 
and Evangelicals, though his appreciation of their respective 
principles, the former especially, does not appear to be more than 
superticial. But his paper has*none of the picturesque interest 
of the brilliant though very one-sided sketch of Tractarianism lately 
contributed by Mr. Froude to Good Words, and does not even 
attempt to emulate the historical and ethical coherence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s paper on Church parties in the British Quarterly two 
or three years ago. We have successive glimpses of the old 
Evangelicals, the Tractarians, the Broad Church, and the modern 
Ritualists, but of any moral or logical sequence of these various 
phases of thought and their relation to each other we are told 
almost nothing ; even the notorious and significant fact, which Mr. 
Gladstone has dwelt upon, that nearly all the original Tractarians 
—the exceptions can be counted on the fingers of one hand 
—began life as Evangelicals, is not so much as touched 
upon, After this it is not surprising to find the writer so 
vague and unsuggestive as he is in drawing the moral of his 
tale. Beyond a strong conviction that disestablishment would be 
“a frightful calamity,” and that it is imminent if the present 
strain continues much longer, that Bibliolatry and idolatry of the 
Church are equally false and ineffective, and that “ young High 
Church zealots” are very foolish persons, he really has nothing to 
tell us of the future—except indeed that “there is a possible 
future before the Church of England,” if only the clergy will 
follow the advice given by St. Peter to those of his own day. 
That does not seem a very helpful or adequate solution of the 
problems raised by the controversies of the last fifty years. On 
one point indeed Mr. Benham had intended to give some advice, 
but there was no space for it, and that is on preaching. We are 
the less tempted however to regret the omission as his indictment 
against modern preachers generally is so very indiscriminate, and the 
models he proposes for imitation in the past are so little suited to 
present exigencies, that our confidence in the value of his counsels 
is not extreme. His view of isolated facts is often an odd one, 
as will presently appear, and of their mutual relations he does not 
offer any view at all, except in one case, where his theory of the 
development of ideas is still more peculiar. Post hoc, propter hoc 
is no doubt an exploded fallacy in logic, but nevertheless his- 
torical events, and not least in religious history, have a sequence 
of causation as well as of time. Nor can any predictions or 
warnings about the future be of much service which are not 
based on a careful appreciation of the growth of ideas and insti- 
tutions in the past. 

Mr. Benham begins by observing that fifty years ago, towards 
the close of Charles Simeon’s life, the Evangelical party had lost its 
first fervour and had patched up a sort of Concordat or armistice 
with the high and dry or “ old port-wine” school. That is true, 
but it is an awkward way of putting it, to say that “the old 
Evangelicals had been violently anti-Krastian ; the new ones 
looked coldly on the Dissenters.” Of Erastianism the old Evan- 
gelicals knew little and thought less. They fraternized readily 
with their “dear Dissenting brethren,” not because they were 
jealous of State interference in religion, but because they 
recognized no special sacredness or obligation in one form of 
ecclesiastical polity more than another. It is true also that 
the Zracts for the Times were started with the view of show- 
ing that the Church does not depend on civil authority; but 
here again it is quite out of place to charge the authors 


with inconsistency in taking up “ the old Puritan idea” on one 
point while they denounced Puritanism in nearly all other respects. 
The “idea” was much older than Puritanism, being avowedly 
borrowéd from the ancient Church, which in this one respect 
Puritanism, when confronted with Popish or prelatic Govern- 
ments, had found it convenient to emulate. But whatever 
were the motives of the Tractarians, an outcry was at once 


raised against them on the score that ‘they were leading a 
movement which would land us in the Church of Rome.” And 
although all of them, and especially “the chief writer,” in- 
dignantly denied the charge, he and many of his allies eventually 
justified it by their conduct. The fact of course is so, but it is 
strange logic to argue that the Romeward tendency of the Tract 
movement was “demonstrated ” by the publication of Tract XC, 
or by its author's secession ; it would be just as logical to argue 
that its anti-Roman tendency was demonstrated by Dr. Pusey’s 
declining to follow him. This reference to Tract XC. illustrates 
also Mr. Benham’s queer way of looking at facts. Its republication 
some few years ago by Dr. Pusey made no more fuss, Mr. Benham 
tells us, than is caused by the reappearance of a polemical tract of 
Milton or Tom Paine. “ It is interesting as a literary curiosity ; 
no one adopts its principle, certainly not the editor.” The notion 
of Dr. Pusey undertaking the editorship of literary curiosities is 
sufficiently amusing; in his reissue of ‘Tract XC. he was careful 
to explain that he published it with a very practical object—to 
which Dr. Newman also referred in his Letter to him—and that 
he did very distinctly “ adopt its principle.” Mr. Benham is not 
equally incorrect in refurbishing the favourite Broad Church 
boast—which is reiterated with a persistency that forcibly re- 
minds one of a familiar copybook sentence about “ sel{-praise ” 
—that the voice of each of the liberal leaders was raised 
on behalf of the much-abused Tract writers in the midst 
of the clamour against them. THe specifies four of these 
chivalrous apologists—Thirlwall, Maurice, Hare, and Stanley— 
and even of them this can only be predicated with consider- 
able reserve; that others quite as prominent then on the same 
side—e.y. the present Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. Wilson 
the Essayist and Reviewer—took a prominent part in creating the 
clamour he omits to mention. The somewhat vacillating line 
taken, “not with very happy results,” by Bishop Blomfield—on 
whose zeal, abiiity, and high character he pronounces a just enco- 
mium—is described by Mr. Benham fairly enough. On the one 
hand he approved and encouraged the attack on Tract XC.; on 
the other he delivered a Charge condemning indeed some “ Romish 
novelties ” now commonly seen in even Evangelical churches, such 
as flowers on the altars, but directing certain changes in divine 
service, such as preaching in the surplice, which were then con- 
sidered so ultra-ritualistic (the word was not then in use) that 
their introduction according to the Times compelled conscientious 
worshippers to turn aside with tears from the pews where their 
fathers and grandfathers had knelt—we mean sat—before them, 
and the graves where their bones reposed. But when the Islington 
clergy refused to obey these injunctions the Bishop somewhat 
abruptly withdrew them, and threw over those who had got into 
trouble by too ready a compliance with his, orders. He was a 
high-principled and well-meaning man who imperfectly discerned 
the signs of the times. 

In his comments on the literature of the movement Mr. 
Benham is not happy. He admits, what is certainly the 
fact, that, while in a numerical minority, the Tractarians 
had the learning and literary power on their side, but he 
chiefly dwells on one very subordinate branch of this lite- . 
rature, the religious novel, in which he thinks they misused 
their gifts, We are not prepared to defend everything in 
Mr. Paget’s extremely amusing tales, but they do not deserve 
the severe censure here pronounced upon them, which moreover 
applies really to this method of conducting controversy rather 
than to any particular examples of it, ‘The controversial novel, 
in whatever interest it may be written—whether Roman, Angli- 
can, Protestant, or even, like some of the most attractive of 
those stories, designed to illustrate the contrast between the early 
Christians and their heathen persecutors—is always and inevitably 
more or less unfair. We havea distinct recollection of a Broad 
Church novel by the late Mr. Conybeare, called Perversion, far 
more objectionable than any tale of Mr. Paget’s, and our readers 
may remember a grossly offensive specimen of the same kind of 
anti-ritualist fiction reviewed some months ago in our own columns. 
As to theological controversy, properly so called, Mr, Benham 
seems to be possessed with the essentially shallow and arrogant 
notion, which does not say very much for his own acquaintance 
with theology, that all good men at bottom think just the same, 
only they do not know it. The difference between Dr, Pusey and 
Bishop Ryle on baptismal regeneration is simply “a question of 
terminology”; “there is no practical ditference between them,” 
which means, we suppose, that Dr. Pusey would agree with 
Bishop Ryle on the importance of carefully training a baptized 
child, and not merely trusting for its Christian steadfastness to 
the fact that it has been christened. If the remark means this it 
is an obvious truism; if it means anything more it is untrue. 
Bishop Ryle might with equal justice be said “ practically” to 
agree with Cardinal Manning about Transubstantiation. Then we 
are told that “the late Professor Mozley, being called upon to write 
down Mr. Gorham, but bringing a cool head and warm heart to 
bear upon the question, ended by writing in his defence.” In the 
first place Professor Mozley, if we may trust his own account 
of the matter, was not “called upon to write down Mr. Gorham,” 
but took up the question to satisfy his own mind; in the next place 
he was only led to defend Mr, Gorham’s views through his adopting a 
theory of predestination which by no means commends itself to every 
one with a cool head and warm heart, and is repudiated by almost 
every High Churchman who values consistency of thought. Dr. 
Pusey is altogether rather hardly dealt with in this paper ; he is the 
lay figure constantly trotted out by Mr. Benham to illustrate his 
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somewhat paradoxical crotchets. Not only does he devote himself 
to editing literary curiosities, and “ practically” agree with 
Bishop Ryle about the doctrine of baptism. He also “ prac- 
tically ” agrees with Dr. Farrar about eternal punishment, which 

in can only mean, if it means anything, that they would both 
tfike exhort sinners to repentance in this world, however they 
may differas to the consequences of sin in the next. ‘The late 
Dean Mansel in another way has still harder measure dealt him. 
He is saddled, on account of his Bampton Lectures, with the sole 
and actual paternity of “ what is known as Agnosticism,” and 
this too is the solitary instance in the controversies of the last fifty 
years where Mr, Benham professes to recognize anything like 
a progressive sequence of ideas. Dr. Mansel’s theory of the 
« limits of religious thought” has always appeared to us a very 
questionable one, but to say that it has proved historically the 
only or chief cause of the recent outbreak of Agnosticism, 
even if—which we do not ourselves believe—it has had anything 
whatever to do with the matter, is simply ridiculous; the expla- 
nation of that phase of modern unbelief is not far to seek, nor is it 
made any easier by retailing some irrelevant nonsense about the 
donkey that drank up the moon. 

We cannot follow Mr, Benham through his rambling comments 
on Bishop Colenso’s affair, further than to notice that he again 
~-— his characteristic inaccuracy of thought when he says of 
the Bishop of Capetown’s action in the matter—in language 
studiously borrowed from ope of the most unpleasant of the 
Ingoldsby Legends—* Who is one penny the worse for his sentence 
of deposition and of ‘the greater excommunication’? It was an 
attempt to suppress by force what hundreds and thousands were 
seeking and trying to get to the bottom of, and his attempt was 
hopeless.” Certainly if anybody out of Colney Hatch had been 

illy enough to make such an attempt it must have proved hope- 
less enough. But it is one thing to endeavour to suppress by force 
the investigation of critical difficulties in the Bible, quite another 
thing to decide that a person who has arrived at the particular 
solution of them maintained by Dr. Colenso is not fit to hold high 
office in the Church, and—with all deference to the superior wisdom 
of Mr. Benham and “the jackdaw of Rheims”—Bishop Gray was 
not at all singular in judging that the latter point should be deeided 
in the negative. Lastly we are brought to “the Ritualistic 
uarrel,” but whether this quarrel has in any way risen out of the 
tarian movement, or has any sort of connexion with it, no hint 
is vouchsafed. ‘To do the writer justice, he speaks in warm, almost 
enthusiastic terms of the good work done among the poorest of the 
or by such men as “Mr. Mackonochie and Messrs. Green and 
ht,” and still more by “good Charles Lowder,” whom he 
knew personally. On the other hand, the Evangelicals are sum- 
marily informed—which will not quite please them—that “ their 
old belief in ‘ an infallible Book’ will not do, The Book is not infal- 
lible.” But then the Ritualists “are utterly unreasonable in re- 
fusing to obey anybody,” and exploding the old Tractarian principle 
that the final authority is the Bishop. ‘That is too wide a question 
to enter upon here, but one concluding remark will not be out of 
place. hether the Ritualist position is a tenable one in itself is 
a point fairly open to discussion, but that is not the question 
raised here. And assuming—what of course must be assumed 
in advising the Ritualists on the rightness or wrongness of 
this or that detail of their conduct—that their fundamental 
contention against the binding authority of Lord Penzance 
and the Privy Council is defensible, we do not see much reason 
or justice in blaming them for declining to accept injunctions 
which are “ practically ”—to use Mr. Benham’s favourite phrase— 
& mere conscious echo of that rejected authority, even though 
clothed in the form of an episcopal “ admonition,” and promulgated 
amid the solemnities of an extemporized clerical assembly dignified, 
rather on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, with the name, of 
a Diocesan Synod. But if itis unfair to condemn the Ritualists for 
refusing to bow to the ipse divit of individual Bishops, there is 
more force in Mr. Benham’s humorous exposure of the infallible 
pretensions of the “newspaper pope” to whose edicts they are 
sometimes too ready to peal 9 Nobody familiar with that 
ok a of journalism is likely to mistake the organ not inaptly 
indicated in the following passage :— 

In our day, an invisible pope summons all classes to his tribunal, and 
absolves any one of them, whether bishop, priest, or Jayman, from any obli- 
gation whatever, on his own sovereign authority. Maurice said so long 
ago, but since then this pope too has made fresh canons of bis infallibility. 
And this pope is—the editor of the religious newspaper. The young priest 
disobeys and insults his bishop; sets the law of the land at detiance, scorns 
such insignificant dunces as Lords Selborne and Hatherley, will put his 
trust in nobody but the newspaper pope. You buy your pope’s weekly 
bulls with the same instinct that a London rough looks on at a street fight 
——a cruel instinct. You want to see whom your pope calls “ Raca” this 
week, and whom “ Moreh.” For the pope delights in cursing—it is his live- 
Jihood ; and it is he if any who will bring the Church of England to ruin. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR BRIBERY. 


[HE severe sentences passed last Tuesday on the persons con- 
_Yicted of bribery at Sandwich and Macclestield may not im- 
possibly have an effect somewhat different from that which ap 

to have been anticipated by the judges who passed them. ‘heir 
object seems to have been to affirm in some decided and startling 
manner the principle that the law does regard bribery as a serious 
so to convert public opinion and encourage juries 


According to general experience, the proceeding is 


to convict, 


likely to act rather in an Lena direction. Juries will probably 
be rather more than less reluctant to convict when they are aware 
of the results of conviction. This, however, is, it may be ad- 
mitted, not a very important consideration, inasmuch as it can 
hardly be more difficult to obtain convictions in these cases than it 
is at present. Supposing that severity is really justifiable, there 
might be some reason for contending that, when the law catches a 
specimen of a class of criminals particularly hard to catch, it 
will do well to make an example of him. An example has 
certainly been made of the unfortunates whom their own ill- 
luck and the adroit management of the Commissioners has 
exposed to the clutches of the law. Three solicitors, all men 
of high standing and position in their respective societies, 
have been condemned to terms of imprisonment varying from six 
to nine months, without any of the indulgences usually accorded 
to persons of their class who have been convicted of what may 
be called artificial crimes—crimes, that is to say, which are the 
creation of statute rather than of the moral law. A coach pro- 
prietor, who, as a Town Councillor of Sandwich, must be pre- 
sumed to be of respectable station, also has six months, and 
shorter terms are assigned to half a dozen other persons. The 
most remarkable point of the judgment, perhaps, is that the aggra- 
vated enormity which procured the sentence of nine months upon 
Messrs. May and Mair of Macclestield seems to have been that 
they had taken counsel’s opinion as to the legality of the course 
they pursued, and had received an answer favourable to that 
course. 

The speech in which Mr. Justice Denman passed sentence 
ignores the main reasons which lie at the root of the general 
reluctance to see of kind few 

le, we suppose, have any abstract sympathy with or ap- 
sa of bribery, though paradoxes here and there have been 
started—more in jest than in earnest—to defend it. But there 
is felt to be, in the first place,a good deal of cant about the 
objections usually made to the practice: and, in the second 
place, it is, we believe, felt still more widely that such victims 
as those of Tuesday are emphatically the wrong men in the 
wrong place. ‘Their oflice is little more than ministerial; they 
are simply middle terms between the candidate who is willing to 
spend on an election sums of money which he knows perfectly 
well can by no possibility be honestly spent, and the voters who 
are not merely willing to receive, but who insist on receiving, 
money for their votes. It is on this last point especially that the 
cant just mentioned is wont to lavish itself. The wicked bribing 
agent is represented as going about tempting poor, but previously 
honest, voters with his infernal gold. As every one knows who 
knows anything of elections, nothing can be less like the fact. 
With very rare exceptions, the bribee is a man who has made up 
his mind to be bribed. His attitude is precisely that of the 
Bridgwater elector who was canvassed by the late Mr. Bagehot. 
“T won't vote for gentlefolks unless they does something tor I.” 
Yet the law hardly troubles itself at all about the corrupt voter, 
while it visits Mr. May and his fellows with about the same punish- 
ment as would be inflicted on a wife-beater who had not quite 
killed a woman. In the same way the candidate, even though 
his intentions may be obviously and transparently corrupt, gets off 
with nothing worse than a partial and temporary disability. This 
is certainly not even-handed justice, and it is all the less even-handed 
because the classes who are exposed to punishment get punished in 
the most haphazard way. A mere glance at the reports of the Elec- 
tion Commissions will show that there were scores and hundreds 
of agents and sub-agents in exactly the same boat with Messrs. 
May, Mair, and Edwards. It so happened, however, that their 
evidence was necessary to the Commissioners, and so they got their 
certificates of indemnity. There is something revolting to an 
ordinary sense of justice in such a state of things—a state in 
which the mere caprice of Commissioners in refusing to call a 
man may subject him to severe and even ruinous punishment. 
But, independently of the sense of justice, there is the expediency 
of the matter to be considered. There is no triter saying about 
punishment, and none better founded, than the saying that to be 
effective it may be heavy or light, but should be as certain 
as possible. So long as the criminal can say to himself that 
there are a hundred chances in his favour and only one against 
him, no severity of the improbable penalty will deter him. 
Now the chances of punishment to any individual briber are 
exceedingly small; indeed, by the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
he can practically do away with them altogether. If he is 
caught, it must be owing either to his own imprudence, or to 
the treachery of others who are bribed to incriminate him by 
receiving immunity themselyes. The present system of obtaining 
convictions for bribery may be said to be a vast manufacture of 
king’s evidence, in which, some hundreds or thousands of persons 
having conspired to commit an offence, the great majority are bribed 
by a iree pardon to supply the necessary testimony for the conviction 
of the infinitesimal minority. It is the knowledge of all this, and 
not any sympathy with corrupt practices which makes these 
Sandwich and Macclesfield unfortunates objects of compassion. 
In the first place, they are not the really guilty parties; and, in 
indi- 


the second, if they are guilty at all, they are only unlucky 
viduals of a vast class. 

These points are all the better worth considering because 
of the present Attorney-General’s threatened change of whips 
for scorpions in this matter of bribery. When the rules of Parlia- 
ment have been altered, and the English tenant-farmers presented 
with various undefined boons, and the Bankruptcy laws settled 
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once for all, and county government revolutionized, and the 
labourer enfranchised, and a few other trifling bouleversements of 
the British Constitution effected, Sir Henry James is going to 
make matters much more unpleasant for bribers. It remains 
to be seen whether such an alteration of the law would be 
of any effect. It is, to say the least, not probable. Bribery 
is an ugly weed, but one of very hardy growth, so long as the 
actual soil in which it grows—the willingness of voters to be 
bribed—is not atlected, and it is not quite clear how this is to be 
done by more severity to agents. The increase of the consti- 
tuencies and the magic of the Ballot were to do away with it. 
Itis now notorious that they have not done anything of the kind ; 
on the contrary, the Ballot Act is the very Magna Charta of the 
corrupt voter, securing to him the formerly impossible privilege of 
receiving bribes from both parties at once. As for the increase of 
the electorate, the sole result has been to diminish the price of 
individual votes, and to make the “ boss” system for which the 
Caucus arrangements of Mr. Schnadhorst and his friends give 
every facility both necessary and imminent. Nor is it at all probable 
that the plan of shutting up in prison an old gentleman of sixty- 
three who, relying on the law, has told the truth freely, but has 
put himself in the power of the Commissioners by a mistake or an 
equivocation on a single unimportant point, will be any more suc- 
cessful. For, as has been already pointed out, the most likely 
result of this severity will simply be an increased reluctance to 
convict on the part of juries, if not a possible reaction of 
public feeling against criminal proceedings for bribery altogether. 
The truth is that nothing can be more clumsy or less equitable 
than the present legal methods of dealing with bribery.' They 
punish the wrong persons, and they punish them in the wrong 
sort of way. There can be nothing more prejudicial to that 
“ conscience of the nation” of which we hear so much nowadays 
than the creation of artificial crimes and the confusion of different 
kinds of culpability by the infliction of an identical punishment, 
unless perhaps it be the infliction of punishment in the uneven 
and haphazard manner which, as has been shown, is a necessary 
incident of the present law of Election Commissions and trials. 
In all cases the first thing to do is to proportion the penalty to the 
offence ; and, as it happens, this is particularly easy to do in the 
case of bribery. If it were the custom, not, according to the present 
rather irrational rule, to disfranchise a constituency for ever for 
the fault of one generation, but to suspend its franchise for five, 
ten, or twenty years, and then restore it during good behaviour ; 
if candidates proved guilty of bribery were rendered incapable of 
sitting in Parliament (the b wenany theory of agency being of course 
moditied) for a longer or shorter period; if agents detected in the 
same practice were made incapable of serving anywhere in the same 
capacity without vitiating the election ; and, finally, if every person 
proved to have been bribed were struck off the register, as much 
would have been done to check bribery as can reasonably be done, 
and probably far more than is done under the present mixture of 
coaxing for confessions and pas for not having had the 
chance of confessing. For, if people would clear their minds of 
cant about bribery, they would see that the reason for objecting 
to it is simply that, in conceivable cases, it might prevent the 
State from Slee served in Parliament by the best man. The 
t or the candidate who buys votes disturbs the judgment of 
e constituency.in selecting the best man; the voter who sells 
them announces that he does not care about using that judgment. 
The a punishment, therefore, is, in the first place, to 
a ify the man who solicits votes for money; in the second, 
to disfranchise the persons who are false to their trust, and who 
show themselves open to this manner of soliciting. Beyond this 
the State can have no possible reason for going, and by going 
beyond this it simply defeats its own intentions, The weapon 
of disability or Tetatahionnin’ is easily used; it is per- 
fectly equitable in its operation; it is not likely to be in- 
terfered with by sympathy with the victims; and, best of all, it is 
absolutely effectual. No other weapon unites these advantages, or 
even most of them; certainly that at present in use does not. For, 
when the House of Commons is at last stirred up to disfranchise 
& borough, what happens? The corrupt voters simply swell the 
county constituency—an arrangement perhaps as ludicrous in its 
anomaly as any to be found, even in English politics. It is, of course, 
in the highest degree desirable that so severe a punishment as dis- 
franchisement should not be used indiscriminately, and perhaps 
that it should never be used without allowing a locus panitentie. 
But, with obvious safeguards, it might be made thoroughly work- 
able as applied to individuals, to parts of constituencies—tor very 
often one ward in a town is utterly corrupt when the next is not 
corrupt at all—and to constituencies en . Imprisonment for 
bribery has none of these advantages. When public opinion holds 
it disgraceful to bribe, as it already holds it disgraceful to be 
bribed, bribery will cease; but that state of public opinion will 
not be brought about by the haphazard infliction ofa clearly incon- 
gruous punishment, 


TATTOOING. 


the sacred interests of science we have paid a somewhat 
disappointing visit to the Westminster Aquarium. The 
enterprising Mr. Farini had advertised his ion of two price- 
less anthropological phenomena—“ a noble Greek ” and “ a Leopard 
Boy” his intention to exhibit them to the curious and con- 
templative. We do not pretend to take much interest in the 
spotted boy, even if he isa mulatto who has come out in spots 


instead of a uniform yellow. But the noble Greek is a more 
interesting person, This nobleman is reported to have been 
tattooed in more than three hundred places by the Chinese 
Tartars. These ferocious monsters, for political reasons, are said 
to have completely covered the Hellenic frame of the Greek with 
beautifully delineated figures of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and 
ae. If we may judge by the coloured advertisements, the 
Jhinese Tartars tattoo very much in the style of old Persian 
carpets. We are, unluckily, obliged to judge by coloured advertise- 
ments only, for the noble Greek did not appear when we went to 
his room in the Aquarium, One old gentleman and a little boy 
shared our poignant disappointment, though we waited on the 
victim of Tartar cruelty at the very hour when, according to the 
advertisements, he exhibits himself to the inquiring eyes of 
anthropologists and the general public. We can therefore only 
place our trust in a document signed by Mr. O. W. Holmes, 
declaring that the noble Greek is ‘‘ remarkable as combining in 
one exhibition a picture gallery, a menagerie of strange animals, 
and a proof of how much suffering man can inflict or man 
endure.” Mr. Farini offers a reward of 10,000/. for the correct 
deciphering of the tattooed hieroglyphs. Here is a chance for 
Hittite and Etruscan students. Mr, Farini does not say who is 
to be umpire as to the correctness of the decipherment, but no. 
doubt the editors of the sporting papers will kindly act as referees, 
Meanwhile, we are compelled to fall back on the topic of tattooing 
in general, after admitting, on very eminent authority, that the 
noble Greek is the best tattooed European alive. 

Tattooing, or at least tattooing as practised by uncivilized men, 
is an art without a history. No one, as far as we are aware, has 
made it the business of his life to study the development of 
tattooing from its rude beginnings to the consummate forms 
which we are invited to admire in the person of the noble Greek. 
We have not, therefore, the materials at hand for a really scientific 
discussion of the evolution of “ moko,” as the New Zealanders 
call tattooing. As science becomes more thoroughly differentiated, 
and as specialists arise in this branch of learning, we shall, doubt- 
less, have books written on Mokology, This seems the most ap- 
propriate term for the new study, because it sounds tautological to 
talk of tattoology. In the course of a few years we may believe 
that conferences of Mokologists will be held in September in the 
larger and more intellectual provincial towns, In the meantime 
we venture to offer a few remarks of our own on this obscure 


topic. 


The origin of tattooing is, doubtless, the same as the origin of 
whittling—namely, pure brainless indolence. But while the civilized 
Yankee merely whittles at his chair, his table, or a piece of soft 
wood, the untutored and childish savage naturally preferred 
whittling at his fellow-creatures. He saw no fun in whittling at 
dead, unfeeling matter. The love of giving pain is one of the 
earliest instincts of our nature, and the practice is as agreeable to 
the least developed savage as to the most accomplished modern 
libeller. We may even regard tattooing as an upward step 
towards civilization. Man’s very first impulse, if we may believe 
some speculative philosophers, was to eat his neighbours sans 
phrase. His next idea was to keep him alive, when caught, and . 
to tattoo him, as the Chinese Tartars tattooed the noble Greek. 
His third idea was to use his captive asaslave, But the gulf 
between tattooing captives and the use of tattooing as a universal 
fashion is a wide one, and we must leave some future inquirer to 
leap across it with the conjectural agility of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
There is one source of the custom of tattooing which doubtless com-. 
bined with the instincts of cruelty and of decorative art, instincts 
that, as Mr. Ruskin says, generally go together. In the infancy 
of mankind, before people wore clothes, and when all men, except 
those who shared the same cave, were enemies, it was necessary 
for the different groups to have some sort of distinguishing mark. 
Otherwise, near relations might come to blows, and persons of the 
same stock might intermarry—a thing utterly repugnant to primi- 
tive morality. By way, therefore, of having some recognizable 
mark, people are supposed to have tattooed themselves with the 
efligy of some animal common in their neighbourhood, or, which 
was easier and simpler, with some combination of dots or lines, 
One set of persons was marked with the sign of the crane, another 
with that of the wombat, a third with the turtle. Whether 
this was a really primitive practice or not, it is certain 
that heraldic bearings of this kind are traced on the breasts 
of the Red Men of North America, But they are comparatively 
advanced savages; and, indeed, we can hardly believe that 
very rude tribes could draw a recognizable wombat, or a crane 
that might not easily be mistaken for a swan, and so lead to in- 
fringements of etiquette and morality. A man marked with the 
crane might marry a lady of the same mark, under the delusion 
that she was tattooed with the swan, and so a heinous offence 
against early morality might be unwittingly committed. The least 
developed tattooing with which we are acquainted is that of the 
natives of Australia. The purely decorative tattooing may be 
traced to the primitive stage of mere arbitrary whittling. Gentle- 
men of fashion have their bodies covered with huge scars in 
relief, scars which make no attempt to represent any object, 
and which are not even pretty in shape and arrangement. In 
Mr. Brough Smyth’s Aborigines of Australia (vol. i. p, 11) there 
is a portrait of a good-looking black fellow, with scars at least an 
inch high all over his back. Down the spine runs a line of 
these scars ; others appear to indicate the position of the ribs. Both 
men and women in Queensland get themselves marked in this 
way. The instrument used is a piece of broken shell, inserted in 
the end of the throwing-stick which is used to give velocity to the 
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flight of the spear. This custom must probably be the survival of 
some very old institution, because the Australians are capable of 
designing very graceful decorative patterns, such as the herring- 
bone, chevron, and saltire. But they keep these marks for their 
shields, and hack their own bodies in a rude and random fashion. 
In addition to the mere unmeaning scars, the different groups 
tattoo themselves with patterns common to the tribe. Three 
rows of five dots, five upright lines, and a rude curve, like an 
attempt to draw a boomerang, are among the recognized tribal 
marks. The untaught Australians find it almost impossible to 
draw a curve, and this naturally limits their powers of decorative 
design. The lower Brazilian tribes, according to Bates, are on 
the same artistic level as the Australians, and scar themselves 
with mere lines and patches. The New Zealanders, on the other 
hand, a much more advanced race, show us tattooing on the level 
of a fine art. It is impossible, without the use of illustrations, 
to demonstrate the richness, beauty, and variety of the New 
Zealand tattooing. The ornaments are the herring-bone and 
triangular markings; but these are subordinate to the loop-coil 
which winds gracefully in and out of all their ornamentations. The 
tterns are intricate, the lines deep, and the style bold. Orna- 
ment of the same sort is found in Borneo, and it has been suggested 
that the Polynesian style is really a debased form of the Asiatic. 
However this may be, the New Zealanders cut and carve their 
own skins with all the resources of their art. The “ moko” is said 
not to constitute a mark of rank, except in so far as inability to 
pay the mokoiste is a sign of poverty. Nor do the New Zealand 
tattooings indicate the differences of tribe. They appear to be 
merely an exhibition of human vanity, like expensive dress among 
clothed peoples. The men, like true savages, keep decoration as 
much as possible to themselves; or perhaps it would be more fair 
to say that the better taste of the women revolts against the 
pom When Englishmen first settled in New Zealand they 
‘ound that the older women had one side of their faces tattooed, 
so that from one point of the view they looked like men, while the 
other aspect of the profile revealed them as women. Now the 
women tattoo only the lines of the lips and a scroll depending 
from the angles of the mouth. They also draw fine blue lines on 
their arms and breasts. The practice of the New Zealanders 
shows us tattooing as no longer a torture or a kind of trade-mark, 
but merely a form of sarees ornament, 
It is in this shape thattattooing survives among the savage and 
Iceward classes of civilized peoples, among boys, criminals, and 
the lower class of soldiers. is modern tattooing has recently 
been made the subject of special studies, both in France and Italy. 
Soldiers are often found tattooed literally all over their bodies. 
The men who are frequently under arrest find, in tattooing, a help 
to kill time. Whole pictures copied from illustrated newspapers or 
the covers of match-boxes are often imprinted on the flesh by the 
use of needles and colouring matter. Mottoes are also engraved, 
and marks of trades, or religious and patriotic emblems, are very 
common, Places like Loretto and other centres of pilgrimages 
are also centres of the art of tattooing. Sacred signs are stamped, 
for a small charge, on the bodies of the pilgrims, and this 
practice actually prevails in Jerusalem. In Paris and other 
great towns there are professional tattooers, and the cost of a 
really elaborate design may reach twelve or even twenty francs. 
The lowest class of women in French Africa are also tattooed 
with a liberality which the New Zealand Jubras might envy or 
despise. Mankind is naturally prone to relapse into the barbarous 
customs of the past, and there can be no better proof of this than 
the extent to which tattooing is practised in the armies and 
_ of France and Italy. Indeed these tattooed civilized men 
ve sunk even below the standard of the barbarian of New 
Zealand. Civilized tattooing is mechanical in method, and trivial 
or disgusting in subject, while the “ moko” of the New Zealanders 
is designed on sound principles of decoration. 
_ The recent French and Italian researches prove that tattooing 
in Europe is chiefly confined to men. Roger Tichborne wished 
to tattoo his cousin, and Mr. Payn tells, in the Belgravia Christmas 
Number, a very moving tale of a young lady of rank who tattooed 
her arm with the name “Tom.” School-girls should remember 
that, however devoted they may be to “ Tom” at the age of four- 
teen, at eighteen they will find the indelible token of this affection 
rather inconvenient. But, if all tattooers were as expert as the 
Pa ladies who love blue china might consent to be tattooed. 
e hands of a Dyak woman in Mr. Carl Bock’s Head Hunters in 
Borneo have the most beautiful blue ornaments, in the most ex- 
quisite taste. We have known esthetic ladies who tinged their 
nails with henna; from this to tattooing @ Ja Dyak is but a short 
step. Whether young dandies should tattoo themselves is a ques- 
tion that may be left to the cultivated taste of long-haired lads 
who already wear bangles and bracelets. The first young man 
tattooed in Nankin blue will doubtless have a success, but imita- 
tion might prove monotonous, It is certain that Europeans will 
find no better teachers in this art than the china-collecting, head- 
hunting Dyaks of Borneo. 


LONDON SMOKE. 


THE meeting held at the Albert Hall on Wednesday, by way 
. of prelude to the opening of the Smoke Prevention Exhibi- 
tion, did not contribute much to the public knowledge of the sub- 
ject. It-was hardly necessary to subpoena the Marquess of Lorne 
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to prove that roses will not now grow in Kensington as well as 
they did when he was a child. That vegetation does not, as a 
rule, like smoke is a fact which might be sufficiently vouched for 
by a lesser authority than a son-in-law of the reigning Sovereign. 
It was a little more to the purpose to be told by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre that it costs 2,500/. a year to repair the damage done to 
the Houses of Parliament by the smoke which comes from the 
800,000 private chimneys of London, If public money can be saved 
by a Smoke Consumption Act for London, an economical Govern- 
ment may be the more inclined to legislate in the sense desired 
by Lord Aberdare. It would have been better, however, to have 
been told by some of the scientific members of the National Health 
Society in what direction the Exhibition is likely to prove most 
useful. Few things can be less profitable than an unintelligent 
saunter through a crowd of grates of every size and pattern, each 
warranted by its maker to give out so much per cent. less smoke 
than any other which has been invented, and most of them 
proving, when tried, to be very little better than those already in 
use. Happily the exhibits will in this case supply the materials 
for a partial disproof of their owners’ praises. It is to be 
presumed that they will be shown in actual operation; and, 
if so, the smoke, if there be any, must go somewhere. Flues 
have been provided to meet this contingency; and the visitor's 
first step, when comparing the merits of two rival grates, will 
naturally be to go outside the Exhibition and see from which 
flue most smoke is escaping. Hot controversies will probably 
arise as to the share which each particular apparatus contributes 
to the cloud which will be hanging over the several chimneys, 
unless, indeed—which seems impossible—each should be given a 
flue to itself. If the meeting of Wednesday had been turned to the 
best advantage, the visitors to the Exhibition would have been 
told by some expert what is the extent to which, with our present 
scientific knowledge, a domestic grate can be made to consume its 
own smoke, and whether the obstacles to the employment of the 
grates which seem best to satisfy this requisition have most to 
do with their cost or with the difficulty of using them. So many 
of the public, at all events, as visited the Exhibition on Wednesday 
might then have made a better use of their afternoon. In a col- 
lection of this kind it is highly important to have some scientific 
clue provided for us if the Exhibition is to claim any precedence 
over the ordinary display in an ironmunger’s shop. 

Another point which was unaccountably passed over at the 
opening of the Exhibition was the extent of the harm which is 
done by the presence of so much smoke in the atmosphere. The 
Lord Mayor had the courage to say a good word in behalf of 
factory chimneys. In the Essex marshes, he says, they have de- 
stroyed the ague which was formerly abundant there, and he inti- 
mated, although with evident caution, that, before abolishing the 
chimneys, it would be well to try our hand on the ague. Unfortu- 
nately for the owners of the chimneys, Sir Henry ‘'hompson was 
ready with an explanation which was entirely fatal to the sanitary 
value of smoke. The appearance of the chimneys has, it is true, 
been fatal to the ague; but the explanation is simply that the 
draught created by the furnace fires carries off the miasma 
which, when left stagnant, becomes a cause of ague. It would 
be equally true to say that smoke cooks our dinners or dries our 
clothes because neither process could be performed without the 
fires in which the smoke is generated. If London really con- 
sumed its own smoke, what would be the state of the atmo- 
sphere? Would fogs, for exampie, be as frequent, though less 
yellow, and would the invisible gases which we imagine would 
still be given out into the air be equally injurious with the solid 
products which are now sent forth from our chimneys? In 
dealing with a large question like this it is extremely important 
not to assume more than we can prove. Every one acknowledges 
that smoke is disagreeable; but is it disagreeable only, or un- 
wholesome as well as disagreeable? Considering the injury that 
it undoubtedly does to vegetation, it seems natural to suppose 
that it does equal injury to animal organisms; but, like some other 
natural suppositions, this can hardly be taken as an established 
truth, The fear is that it will some day be assumed and acted 
on, and then the whole movement in favour of smoke preven- 
tion may be upset by the discovery that the particular evils 
attributed to smoke either do not exist or are attributable 
to some other cause. This would not in the least prove 
that other evils which it is quite as well worth our while 
to abate are not the direct result of smoke, but it would pro- 
bably be taken for a time as tantamount to a break-down of the 
whole case. Before the Exhibition is over it is to be hoped that 
the National Health Society will arrange for the delivery of some 
temperate lectures by eminent doctors, giving a plain and unvar- 
nished account of the diseases which they have been able to trace 
to smoke in the course of their own practice. So much atten- 
tion is now paid to health that if it were proved by scientific testi- 
mony that London smoke is distinctly unwholesome, there might, 
in the event of the right sort of grate being adopted, be some 
chance of getting its adoption in newly-built houses made com- 

ulsory. We do not mean, however, that the case against smoke 
is not to be taken as made out unless it is shown to be directly 
injurious to health. Life in London is not so purely delightful 
that we can afford to put up with any needless vation of 
its discomforts. At all events smcke generates dirt, and dirt 
is certainly a remote cause of disease, even if it be not an imme- 
diate cause. If we were compelled by the conditions of life 
in London to mix ashes with the food we eat, we should scarcely 
sit down patiently under the infliction. But a glance at the 
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telegraph wires may serve to suggest that our daily meal, though 
it he less gritty, can be scarcely less black. The whole 
atmosphere is full of sooty cles which we cannot escape 
swallowing if we would; and if bes 
things is preventable, it ame great poverty of inven 
bg al patience of avoidable annoyances if we take no steps 
to prevent it. As regards the action of smoke upon vegeta- 
ticn, the case is pretty much the same. The money spent in 
growing flowers in London must come to a very large amount in 
the course of the year, and if this money is in a great measure 
wasted because we do not choose to do something effectual in the 
direction of smoke prevention, it will reflect but little credit on 
eur ingenuity as a practical nation. We do not see why, 
supposing it should be shown to be possible to make every grate 
consume its own smoke at a not unreasonable cost, every house- 
holder should not be forbidden to send his smoke into the air, just 
us he is already forbidden to throw the contents of his ash pit into 
the street. The question is simply one of degree. The community 
have a right to forbid one act as well as the other—the only 
point to be considered being the extent of the nuisance which each 
causes, and the possibility of preventing it. 
It is well that Londoners should at last have taken up the 

uestion of smoke prevention in this fashion, because it shows 
that they are not content with preaching reformation to others 
and allowing their own stable to go uncleansed. No doubt the 
harm done by the factory chimneys in Lancashire or in the Black 
Country is much greater than the harm done by the domestic 
chimneys of London. But it is never expedient to neglect an 
evil for which we are ourselves responsible in order to concentrate 
an attack upon an evil with which as Londoners we have nothing 
todo, If it should prove to be possible to abolish smoke in 
London, we shall have all the more chance of being listened to 
when we urge the factory-owners of the North to take in hand 
the more consecrated, and consequently the more manageable, 
evil by which they are confronted on every side. It is possible, 
too, that in the search after machinery which shall enable en 
ordinary domestic grate to consume its own smoke, some valu- 
able experience may be gained as to the best means of en- 
abling a factory furnace to consume its own smoke. The 
real test of the degree in which the public has been edu- 
cated by the recent discussions and by the present Exhibition 
will be the readiness which is ultimately shown to make the use 
of some satisfactory form of grate compulsory in private houses. 
It has hitherto been supposed—or, rather, we have acted as though 
‘we supposed—that it 1s an essential part of a nuisance that it 
should be created by some process which is carried on for gain. 
The man who bakes our bread is parang if he allows his chimney 
to part with its smoke; but the man who equally allows his 
chimney to part with its smoke without doing us any service in 
return is treated as beyond the reach of the law. An Englishman’s 
house is his castle so long as he puts his fire to no purpose that is 
useful to his neighbours. It ceases to be his castle so soon as he 
does put it to such a +g tag It is of the more importance that 
this distinction should broken down because the enormous 
extension of London makes the area of the mischief so very much 
wider. We must go a long way afield before we can find a suburb 
as free from smoke to-day as Kensington and Brompton were thirty 
ears ago. If nothing is done, the canopy of smoke under which 
.ondoners have to live will get yearly wider and denser, and the 
work of breaking it up will become proportionately more difficult. 
If the Smoke Prevention Exhibition should result in the discover 
of a grate that really prevents smoke, the National Healt 
Society will have made an invaluable contribution to the public 
comfort. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOOKMAKING. 


a topic of our present remonstrance is not the excessive 
prevalence of betting at our public schools, nor, indeed, are 
we aware that rebuke on that head is particularly called for. It 
is an outside excrescence or parasitical attack, not an inward 
disease, that we mean to speak of. We could not mark its nature 
in few words by any less ambiguous title than the one we have 
prefixed, in which the term bookmaking is to be understood in its 
first and liberal sense. The public schools of England are 
cherished institutions, and, like all objects of popular interest, are 
exposed to the Nemesis of having flippant and hasty books made 
concerning them by compilers. Just now the compiler is de- 
prived, as it happens, of any decent excuse. For there is a 
still new book on the Public Schools, noticed by us in the spring 
of this year, which, though written in « familiar way, is a really 
sound and useful book. But the compiler is an irrepressible 
species. Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe has got together a certain 
amount of history and legend about the public schools by the 
ordinary compiler’s processes, and, moreover, has bethought him 
of a novel attraction for British parents and schoolboys. This 
is the enlisting of the schools themselves in the work. He has 
induced recent, or in one or two cases present, pupils at the leading 
schools to write for him accounts of their daily life and manners; and 
the collection appears under the title of Everyday Life in our 
Public. Schools, Sketched by Head-Scholars of £ton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, and so 
forth, “ edited by Charles Eyre Pascoe.” And in the bovk itself 
the names of these scholars are given, Now we are strongly of 


opinion that, without Mr. Pascoe’s latest invention, English schvol- 
boys get in sundry ways quite as much premature publicity as is 
good for them ; and we should therefore not be disposed to con- 
gratulate Mr. Pascoe, even if his invention were justified to the 
test extent to which literary success could justify it, 
ut peradventure this is not our affair. There is no law 
to prevent any one from publishing whatsoever he can get 
printed and published at any time after he is old enough t& 
write. We presume that the consent of the parents or guardians 
of these young gentlemen has been obtained to the present publi- 
cation; and, if they do not object, other people are free to regret 
the example, but they can hardly do more. And we shall say 
nothing more on this matter; nevertheless, thinking of it as we 
do, we cannot be extremely sorry that the result, taken on its 
merits as a literary performance, is not of an encouraging kind. 
We have, indeed, no grave censure to pass on the contributions of 
the “ head-scholars” (we should like to know, by the way, in what 
public school, if any, such a term as “ head-scholar” is current), 
They speak well, in the main, for the tone and culture of modern 
sixth-form boys, They are simply and candidly written, and on 
the whole with creditable intelligence, though in one or two of 
them there are slips which look as if the writers had not revised 
their work with much care. Assuming that the thing was to be 
done in this fashion, the editor has no reason to complain of his 
materials. But to make the best of the materials would need a 
very different editor from Mr. Pascoe. 

My. Pascoe’s part of the work, it appears, is reprinted from the 
Leisure Hour ; and we do not know that it is more slipshod than 
contributicns to minor magazines have a license to be by present 
custom. But that. excuse, whatever it be worth, will not serve 
when slipshod work is republished in cold blood. The key-note 
is struck at once in the preface by a sentence of fatuous com- 
placency. “There are few parents, indeed,” says Mr. Pascoe, 
“who would not desire to educate their sons at a Public School ; 
and there are few lads of any spirit who would not hail with satis- 
faction the prospect of entering one.” As to the lads of spirit, it 
may safely be assumed that the boys of well-to-do parents will 
always hail with satisfaction the prospect of doing what they are 
brought up to believe is the proper thing for people of their class 
to do. But as to the parents, an author who undertakes to in- 
struct us about the public schools should not be unaware that 
among the parents and schoolmasters who think seriously of these 
things it is understood that our whole public school system is on 
its trial as it never was before. Not that the schools are worse; 
on the contrary, they have been made much better in every 
way than they were even one generation ago. But people 
have begun to reflect, and to consider that education is a 
thing to be taken in earnest, and means a good deal 
more than learning lessons and playing games. Among 
the most notable signs of the times in this respect is the 
admirable address delivered by Mr. Wilson, formerly of Rugby 
and now Head-Master of Clifton, to the Education Society, and 
printed in the Journal of Education. Parents will do much 
better to read that, and read it carefully, than to amuse themselves 
with the odds and ends of school “ shop” collected by Mr. 
Pascoe. We need hardly apologize for a little digression which 
has led us to mention one thing of solid value in the course of 
this article. The value of Mr. Pascoe’s historical, legendary, and 
archeological smatterings is merely naught. He gives an account 
of the constitution of one public school after another, but seems 
never to understand their relations and differences. In his 
chapter on Shrewsbury there is the following curiously bungling 
passage :— 

It has been somewhere remarked, and not without some ground for the 
assertion, that the oundation boys of each of our great schools represent 
the school; in other words, that the ‘Collegers” of Eton represent Eton 
College as founded by Henry the Sixth; the “Scholars” of Winchester, 
Winchester College as founded ,by William of Wykeham; the ‘ Queen’s 
Scholars ” of Westminster, St. Peter's College as established by Elizabeth. 
Tn the case of Shrewsbury School, this order of things has been reversed, 
owing to tke restriction imposed by Edward, of reserving the principal 
benefits of his Free Grammar School to the sons of the burgesses. Since his 
day, the burgesses, or those inhabitants of the town of Shrewsbury who 
possess the legal qualification to be so named, have greatly declined in 
number, and each succeeding year they have become fewer and fewer. 
Only a few persons now live within the old borough liberties of Shrews- 
bury ; the town proper is maiuly used for business purposes, the inhabitants 
residing on the outskirts. Hence it has been brought to pass, that the 
number of scholars having the statutable right to be educated at the school 
under Edward’s charter at the lower fee have become so greatly reduced 
that, if the school had depended for its existence on the influx of “ Oppi- 
dani,” or Town-boys, it must long since have been closed. ‘The prestige of 
Shrewsbury School has been mainly upheld, and its fame promoted, by 
the “ Alieni,’ who have sought admission to it from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Pascoe is comparing incongruous things. The truth is that 
our public schools fall into several distinct classes. We have the 
endowed Colleges of Royal foundation—Winchester, Eton, and 
Westminster—with their tixed body of foundation scholars enjoy- 
ing the founder's gifts, and a more or less variable body of out- 
siders who pay their own way, and whom the authorities are in 
strictness not bound to take in at all, The type is just the same 
as that of a College at either University, with its head, fellows, 
and scholars who are members of the foundation, and pensioners 
or commoners who are not. The head of the Oxford or Cambridge 
House corresponds, of course, to the Provost of Eton or Warden 
of Winchester, not to the Head-Master. Eton College would 
have been formally complete in itself without any oppidans, just 
as the associated foundation of King’s at Cambridge (“ affiliated,” 
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as Mr. Pascoe ludicrously calls it) not only might be, but until 
our own time was, complete in itself without any pensioners. But 
even the actual association of King’s with Eton, and of New 
College with Winchester, has failed to exhibit this obvious homo- 
logy to Mr. Pascoe. Then we have the Grammar-schools of the 
Reformation period, in one or two cases of Royal foundation, but 
mostly the work of private munificence, which were designed in 
the first instance exclusively or chiefly for the benefit of residents. 
There are schools of this type all over the country. Some of 
them, being favoured by circumstances, have gained a national 
reputation, and taken rank as public schools in the most eminent 
and honourable sense. Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury, are of 
this class. The thing to remember chest them is that they do 
not formally differ from many other schools which have not 
had the like success. There was no reason in the nature of things 
why the Grammar-schools of Sherborne or Tunbridge, for example, 
should not have become what Harrow and Rugby became. And 
there is no reason in the nature of things why old Grammar- 
schools which have hitherto remained obscure should not yet 
make for themselves a considerable a if they fall under 
capable direction, as indeed the two we have last named are doing. 
St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors stand apart from other grammar- 
schools as the work of men who were anne reformers in their 
day. They reject the principle of local advantage, and have been 
free and open from the first. St. Paul’s is now on the point of 
entering on a new course as a day-school on a large scale, with the 
advantages of public-school tseattienn, and teaching of the best 
public-school standard, The experiment will be most interesting, 
and if it succeeds may have great consequences. Lastly, we have 
two peculiar foundations, also of the Reformation period, where 
charity in the popular sense was a material or principal part of the 
original scheme. These are Charterhouse (by its proper legal 
name Sutton’s Hospital) and Christ's Hospital. Perhaps, however, 
the difference between these and the older collegiate foundations 

should be reckoned only one of degree; for in most of these, 

if not all, distinct provision for the poor was included. These 
charitable provisions have either been commuted, or have be- 
come so insignificant beside the scholastic part of the foundations 
that few people remember their existence. On all these matters 
Mr. Pascoe is either silent or hopelessly confused. So that his 

account of the public schools, as English institutions of a very 
typical and remarkable kind, is perfectly worthless. 

Neither is Mr. Pascoe happier in details. We begin with his 
account of Eton, which comes first. He tells us that “ the secular 
priests who under the charter”—he means statutes—“ were re- 
tained for the daily service of the chapel have long since 
been relegated to the things of the past.” It is true that 
secular priests, as @ class distinct from regular, are “ relegated 
to the things of the past,” every Anglican priest since the Re- 
formation being secular; but the particular secular priests in 
question are to this day at og at Eton by the Conducts 
(conductt, or salaried), of whom Mr. Pascoe has evidently never 
heard. The modern reforms in College are post-dated by about 
a generation. “Fagging in the days gone by (we write of 
twenty-five years ago) was fagging, indeed,” says Mr. Pascoe. 
“No proper surveillance was exercised by the masters; and a 
junior colleger’s life was welluigh one of positive misery.” 
We say of our own knowledge that between twenty and twenty- 
five years ago this was not the case. Fagging has been in 
some respects diminished since; but even then it was milder at 
Eton, and in College in particular, than we still understand it to 
be at some other schools. And the other reforms in College men- 
tioned by Mr. Pascoe as if they were quite recent are about forty 
years old. A similar mistake, though on a much smaller point, 
occurs in the chapter on “ Life in College” contributed by a recent 
Coliezer. The late Oppidan’s story of “ Life among the 
Oppidans” which follows has a certain pleasing simplicity. It 
begins with stating that “ the generally received idea that an Eton 
Oppidan has not so much work to do in school as a OColleger is an 
erroneous one.” Quite true—but with the qualification that, brilliant 
exceptions excepted, the Colleger doe’ his work and the Oppidan 
does not. The same contributor mentions that the Head-Master 
“thought it his duty” to take notice of an extremely gross and, 
We should ourselves add, all but unprecedented case of bullying, 
He further endeavours to instruct the British public in the mys- 
tery of the “wall game” of football; about as hopeful a task as 
lor @ conveyancer to explain to a layman the operation of a 
common recovery, which a Chief Justice of the last century 
declared to be in its nature inscrutable. We pass on to Winchester. 
Let us hear Mr. Pascoe’s interpretation of the threefold inscrip- 
tion in the schoolroom, “ Aut disce, aut discede, manet sors 
tertia ceedi.” Apparently he has not discovered that it is a 
hexameter verse; but that is nothing. “In other words,” 
he expounds, “the scholars are warned, Kither learn—Or 
depart hence—Or remain and be chastised.” Any Winchester 
boy who in our fathers’ days had been so misguided as to 
oller “remain and be chastised” as a “construe” of “ manet 
So1s tertia credi” would have speedily made a better acquaintance 
not only with the grammar of the sentence, but with the prac- 
tical meaning of the sors tertia. Discipline is gentler now, and 
perhaps he might escape with moderate admonition and not 
moderate derision. After this it is but natural that Mr. Pascoe 
Should talk of “rules for the conduct of the students, written 
in Latin, in the style of the famous Duodecim Tabulz of the 
Romans.” The discreet reader may judge whether Mr. Pascoe 


would understand them if he did. For the early history of 
Westminster Mr. Pascoe quotes, at second-hand as we suspect, 
and with all but implicit faith as appears by his language, the 
chronicle of the false . In the same chapter is an extremely 
absurd comparison of the general characters of the different 
schools. r. Pascoe is much awed by the aristocratic air of 
Eton collars, and imagines Rugby to have a monopoly of “ the 
bone and sinew of land.” We might pick out more 
blunders and crudities; but we are already ashamed to have 
troubled our readers with criticism of such flimsy stuff as 
this “introductory historical matter.” The only part of the 
book that may some day be worth a is the glossary 
of school terms at the end. It is nothing like complete, and 
contains at least one serious mistake—the definition of “sock” 
at Eton as “edibles of various kinds privately imported into 
college, house, or school.” “Sock” means and includes all petty 
refreshments—fruit, ices, or what not—consumed outside set 
meals, whether privately or openly. The word implies a certain 
supertluity. Bread and cheese taken to satisfy hunger on a long 
walk would not be “sock.” But it does not imply anything clan- 
destine. It also is, or was, used as a verb, to give way of 
“sock,” and thence to give generally; but this, we think, was 
rather a lower-boy usage. owever, this glossary is the only 
attempt we have seen to collect the terms of art of the different 
— and some philologist may one day find it useful for want 
of a better. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


HE course of the money market this autumn has not been in 

accordance with the expectations of the most competent ob- 
servers. For a period, much longer than had been anticipated, 
the interest charged for the use of capital in the short-loan 
market continued low, although gold was taken in immense 
amounts for the United States. In the middle of August, how- 
ever, the Bank of England raised its rate of discount from 2} 
per cent. to 3, and a week later to 4 per cent. In ile be- 
ginning of October it further raised the rate to 5 per cent., 
and has maintained it since at that figure. But no sooner had 
the rate been advanced to 5 per cent. than rates in the “ outer 
market,” as it is called, began to fall away; in other words, the 
competition amongst themselves of the banks and discount-houses 
which cluster round the Bank of England was so great that the 
rates charged by them fell to 1}, and at one moment even to 13, 
per cent. below the official minimum of the Bank of England, 
This showed that the demand for loanable capital here at home 
was but slight. Although trade has been improving for the 
past two years, and continues to improve, the improvement has 
not yet reached that stage which occasions demand for a great 
amount of accommodation on the part of merchants and manu- 
facturers. There is no marked rise in wages or prices, and, 
until that occurs, the absorption of capital by trade will not be 
largely augmented. The real cause of the rise in the rate of dis- 
count was the drain of gold, particularly for the United States, 
and to a lesser extent for other foreign countries. As soon 
as that drain began to fall off the outer market took courage, and, 
as we have said, rates then fell away steadily ; but about a fort- 
night ago there was a sudden change, and rates began to rise again, 
until at the close of last week they reached 4} per cent., an ad- 
vance of fully 1 per cent. in about ten days. ‘To understand this 
sudden movement it must be borne in mind that the Bank of 
England is much more poorly provided than it was a year ago. 
Roughly speaking, it holds now six millions of gold less than it 
did at this time last year, and its reserve also is fully five millions 
smaller, The market, therefore, is very much less able to bear 
any strain upon it than it was last year, and still less able than it 
was two years ago. A slight cause consequently produces a 
considerable effect, and the special causes which have now been 
acting are three in number. 

It is usual in the month of November for a considerable amount 
of gold to be taken from the Bank of England by the Scotch 
banks. In the middle of November the circulation of the Scotch 
banks rises considerably, and to cover this increased circulation 
the banks have to provide themselves with gold. The gold thus 
withdrawn from the Bank of England of course lessens its re- 
serve, and leaves the London market poorer than before. The 
movement, however, is now well understood, and, asit is tem 
in its nature, it is of itself calculated to have but a slight influence 
upon the market. Still it leaves the market poorer and less able 
to bear any strain which may arise. One such strain was 
caused by the preparations of the India Council for paying off a 
portion of its debt. The India Council is usually a large lender of 
money in the short-loan market of London, The fact is singular, 
since it would be considered contrary to sound principle if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to enter the money market to 
compete with bankers there. But it is to be borne in mind that 
the India Council is the successor of the old East India Company ; 
that the East India Company, like other trading associations, was 
in the habit of lending whatever surplus cash it happened to hold 
for the time being, as any other traders might do; and that the 
India Council has inherited this among other practices. The 
market quietly accepts a custom which, if introduced for the 
first time, it would certainly cry out Bin ; 
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has ever read a word of the fragments of the XII. Tables, or 


and thus it 
happens that the India Council is us a large lender in 
London. But a year ago it gave notice that it would pay 
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off on the last day of the month’ just ended certam’ bonds 
which it was entitled to pay off on giving @ year's notice. As 
the time for payment approached, the Council was of ‘course 
obliged to cease lending, and also. to -begin to call: in the 
sloans which,it had made for short periods The amount to be 
» paid off was between four and five millions; and this large sum, 
withheld the market at the as 
have just explaining, poorly. supplied, caused a considerable 
rise the value of » The borrowers from, the India 
Council had to provide themselves with the means to pay off the 
Council, and the demand created by them at once sent up rates. In 
addition to these causes there was the resumed export of gold to 
various places—South America, Portugal, the Cape, and India— 
and, above all, to America. i 
The export of gold to the United States this autumn has been 
very much smaller than last year or the year before ; partly because 
the exports of those two years had almost provided the country 
with as much currency as it needed, and partly because the bad 
wheat harvest in America this year diminished the debt due by 
Europe to the United States, and consequently lessened the power 
of the United States te draw upon Europe for gold. It was, as we 
have already said, the drain of gold to the United States which in 
the early autumn caused the advance in the Bank of England rate ; 
but the drain did not, assume large proportions, and soon ceased, 
and people had begun to believe that no more gold would be taken, 
when suddenly pressure arose once more in New York. This 
ressure was caused partly by a succession of bank failures in 
sone New Jersey, and in Boston. The shock to credit given by 
these failures originazed rumours in New York itself that one of the 
rincipal banks there was in an insolvent condition, and a scare 
lowed. The bank, however, immediately imvited the Clearing 
House Committee to examine its. accounts, and the Committee 
reported that the bank was in a most satisfactory condition. The 
scare abated, but still there has remained a feeling of uneasiness, 
and all who are under engagements to pay large sums have been 
taking precautions against what might happen. In addition to 
this the market has disturbed by the action of the United 
States Treasury. Here in England the proceeds of taxation are 
paid into the of England to the account of the Government, 
and are thus available for trading purposes until the Government 
needs them. But in the United States the proceeds of taxation 
are paid directly into the Treasury, and are kept locked up there 
until they are needed. In the remote districts, indeed, the 
Government uses some the banks as or 
depositing its receipts; but, speaking generally, revenue is 
aot a sited in ce but is locked up in the Treasury until it 
is needed. As our readers are aware, the United States Govern- 
ment collects a revenue much larger than is required to defray its 
current expenses. The surplus income this year is estimated to 
amount to about 24 millions sterling, and during the present 
autumn the receipts have been coming in in exceptionally large 
amounts, Thus the Treasury has been taking out of the market 
very large sums at the very time when the market was appre- 
hensive, and therefore needed a full supply. To remedy this 
state of things the Secretary of the Treasury advertised that 
he would buy every Wednesday during November bonds to 
the nominal amount of 400,000/., and, in addition, he had 
called in for redemption a considerable amount of bonds which 
are to be paid off on Christmas Eve. But, as he offered 
for the bonds to be bought weekly only their par value, with 
the interest accrued at the time of payment, he has been un- 
able to make any purchases during the month. A large class 
of lenders—as, for example, trustees and savings banks—are 
allowed to lend upon Government securities, but not upon any 
other kind of Stock Fxchange securities, and consequently there 
is always an active demand for Government securities for the pur- 
of obtaining loans upon them. And as the United States 
overnment has of late been redueing debt at an unprecedentedly 
rapid rate, this demand has run up the price of the Three and a Half 
per Cent. bonds, which alone the Secretary. of the Treasury is 
willing to buy, above the fi which the Secretary offers for them. 
It thus happens that, while the Treasury by its collection of the 
taxes is abecraoting from the market very large amounts, it is 
unable to return to the market by means of the redemption of 
debt such sums as would relieve the pressure. Jor these reasons 
the New York market has been exceedingly stringent for some 
weeks, and the exchange upon London, tell to a point which 
threatened a renewal of the drain of gold; indeed last week 
an amount of gold was withdrawn from the Bank of England 
for despatch to New York. This: withdrawal accentuated 
greatly the rise in the value of money here, as it was feared 
t it might be but the beginning of another drain which 
might make money extremely dear. This has not, however, 
oved to be the case. The exchanges have again risen, and 
t appears improbable now that gold to any considerable amount 
will taken. Moreover, there is a general opinion that the 
new Secretary of the Treasury will adopt energetic measures to 
prevent the action of his department from causing a crisis in the 
money market. He is not a financier, and he requires some time to 
consider what measures he should take. Indeed his only knowledge 
of finance was acquired when, for a single year, he held the office 
of Sub-Treasurer of the United States in New York about twelve 
eet ago. Since.then he has been Chief Justice of the Court of 
ppeals of New York; in which capacity he is not likely to have 
either tine or opportunity to-pay much, attention to finance. 


his policy ; but itis believed that he has now decided upon adopting 
such measures as will relieve the market. 

As regards the immediate future it seems probable, as we have 
just said, that no drain of any considerable amount to New York 
is now to be feared ; but it is also evident that the action of the 
India Council in paying off its bonds has ceased, while the drain 
of gold to Scotland is also over; indeed the gold is now coming 
back. Moreover, what we may call the miscellaneous export of 
gold to India, the Cape, Lisbon, Vienna, Monte Video, and Buenos 
Ayres is not important, and is not likely to exercise much influ- 
ence upon the market. On the other hand, however, the demand of 
Italy for gold, in order to resume specie payments, is still unsatistied ; 
and the contractors for the Italian loan will continue their opera- 
tions, taking gold, if not from this market, yet from quarters 
which would have supplied this market if not thus intercepted, 
Moreover, the improvement in trade continues; and, when it 
reaches a certain point, it will lead to a demand for additional 
capital on the part of manufacturers and merchants, and will thus 
tend to enhance the value of money. Lut, for the present, the 
general expectation is that rates will tend to fall, though they 
may begin to rise again as Christmas approaches. 


THE THEATRES. 


ote revival at the Haymarket by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft of 
Plot and Passion was in some ways a curious experiment, 
of which the results were naturally watched for with interest, 
The Haymarket company has hitherto been occupied with stuff 
less strong than that of Plot and Passion—a play which demands 
strong and strongly-marked acting. The piece is described in the 
bills as the work of the late Mr. Tom Taylor; but there seems 
some reason to believe that part of the credit of its authorship 
was to be attributed to Mr. John Lang. It is not known to be 
founded upon any French play, and yet there is seeming evidence 
of some Irench origin, which cannot but strike a reader of 
the play, in the turn of the phrases. However this may be, the 
piece is a striking and eflective piece of stage craft, and has the 
great merit that the interest in its action never slackens, The 
plot is mainly concerned with the downfall of Fouché, who in 
the first act appears disguised as an Abbé in the house of a cer- 
tain Mme. de f’ontanges, who is for the public a “ grande dame 
de par le monde,’ but who is secretly an agent of Vouché’s, 
Another creature of Fouché’s, Desmarets, is secretly plotting against 
him, and has given private information to an anonymous pam- 
phieteer, Henri de Neuville, a native of Guadaloupe, whom Fouché 
accidentally discovers, Desmarets by a stratagem procures the pam- 
phleteer’s escape, and then persuades Fouché to send Mme, 
de Fontanges aiter him to decoy him back to Paris, thus taking 
his revenge upon Mme. Fontanges for having scornfully rejected 
his own protestations of love. Mme. de Fontanges consents to do 
this under the pressure of Fouché’s threat to denounce her asa 
paid spy, and follows Henri de Neuville to Prague. Here he falls 
desperately in love with her, and she falls as desperately in love 
with bim ; and from the moment when this is known the interest 
of the play centres in the plots and counterplots made by Mme. 
de Fontanges, Desmarets, and Fouché. These parts, originally 
played by Mrs. Stirling, Robson, and Emery, are now undertaken 
by Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Bancroft; 
while that of the fiery and chivalrous Henri de Neuville, for- 
merly undertaken by Alfred Wigan, is now played by Mr. 
Conway, Both in the action and in the dialogue the colour 
has been laid on with a good fat brush, and the play seems 
throughout to demand a strength and breadth of interpretation 
which is perhaps not always reached by those concerned in its 
rendering. Mr. Bancroft’s polished style suits well enough the 
mock character of the Abbé which Fouché supports ; but he lets us 
see too little of the real Fouché, the unscrupulous and ambitious 
Minister of Police, whose agents are everywhere, while they 
are all, at least in appearance, abjectly obedient to him. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil had an unusually difficult task in undertaking a 
character associated with the memory and reputation of Robson, 
an actor whose peculiar gift of intensity lingers in the memory of 
many playgoers and is known by tradition to many others. 
Certain former performances of Mr, Cecil's have made us believe 
that he had it in him to play parts demanding this special in- 
tensity; and we still think, having seen his performance of 
Desmarets, that he has it in him. But, on the occasion on which 
we saw him play the part, he did not succeed in giving his con- 
ception of the character an adequate outward expression. His 
facial expression was from beginning to end fine and striking, 
and in this one could trace that he followed the character's 
varying phases with appreciation ; but his voice and gesture did 
not correspond to his wish. Ile seemed, in fact, to have, to 
borrow a French phrase, emotions which did not cross the 
float. This has happened to many actors of exceptional 
merit on former occasions, and probably will happen agair 
and again, Mr. Cecil’s present performance of Desmarets, if 
it is for the moment disappointing, affords no reason for con- 
cluding that parts of a calibre similar to that of Desmarets 
will in the future be out of his reach, In Henri de Neuville 
Mr. Conway displayed a fire and passion for which we were not 
wholly prepared. Mr. Conway has always acted with grace 
and intelligence; but we have not before seen him go nearly so far 


Tt is not surprising, therefore, that he has taken time to consider 


as he now doesin the directiun of seemingly spontaneous emotion. 
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In the love scenes he displayed an unforced tenderness and fire, 
and in the scenes of anger he showed at once strength and self- 
restraint. Mr. Pinero as Cevennes gives an excellent and un- 
exaggerated study of a fop of the time. We have kept for the 
last the great praise which we have to give to the rendering of 
Mme. de Fontanges by Miss Ada Cavendish, who, always an 
actress of high skill, seems to us to have gained much in the power 
to interpret varying emotions, Her last scene—-an especially 
difficult one—was especially well played. 

Plot and Passion is followed by Mr. Burnand’s bright and 
clever adaptation of Lolvtte, in which Mrs. Bancroft plays 
the part taken in the original by Mme. Chaumont; a part 
which in A Lesson is that of Kate Reeve, a popular actress, 
who comes to give instruction in two of her favourite cha- 
racters to Lady Duncan, wife of a Scotch banker, who detests 
theatricals, but who has been over-persuaded to allow his wife 
to act for a charitable institution. A good deal of fun is got 
out of Lady Duncan’s astonishment at finding that the actress 


implies. Dean Stanley prefixed to the Letters to a Friend his 


funeral sermon on Bishop Thirlwall. Dean Perowne contributes 
a preface of ten or twelve pages to the Letters, Theological and 


Interary, and he oddly adds a funeral sermon, not on Bishop 


Thirlwall, but on Dean Stanley. The Memoir, or thread con- 
necting the letters, is furnished by Mr. Stokes, who does not 
state whether he was personally acquainted with the Bishop. It 
seems that the Memoir is compiled from an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, written by Professor Plumptre; now Dean of 
Wells, and Mr. Stokes acknowledges his obligations to the 


roe Master of Trinity and to other informants, Some of the 


etters ought, if it. was thought worth while to preserve them, 
to have been included in a collection of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
“ Remains” which has been already published. A disquisition on 
a point of theology or of biblical criticism is not converted for 
biographical purposes into a letter by the accident of being 
transmitted in a stamped envelope. An exception might have 


been made in the case of letters of mixed character, such as one 


is off the stage a well-bred lady without a tinge of Bohe- | which begins with remarks on Hebrew syntax, and ends with a 
mianism, and more is got out of the verve, tempered by Mrs. | protest against the childish credulity which the writer attributes to 
Bancroft’s well-known skill, with which Kate Reeve throws her- an eminent author :—“ He was in this respect a born Papist, and 


self into the task of showing Lady Duncan how to deliver | finds his natural element in the Golden Legend. . . . Surel 


burlesque lines riddled with puns, how to sing the kind of songs 
now popular in burlesques, and how to dance a burlesque dance. A 
serious interest is given to the little piece by Kate Reeve's dis- 
covery that her husband, whose marriage with her has been kept 
secret, is making love to Lady Duncan. The husband comes 
suddenly in while Kate Reeve is waiting for her cue behind a 
screen, and begins immediately to urge his suit. The actress 
steps forward and delivers herself of a scathing speech of rebuke, 
which is given with much force and dignity by Mrs. Bancroft. 
As she draws to an end she finds herself face to face with 
Sir Thomas Duncan, who has come in unobserved by her, and 
breaks off with “‘ That, Lady Duncan, is how I should like you to 
speak the speech.” The little play is well written; but its success 
naturally depends upon the admirable manner in which it is acted by 
Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Henri, Mr. Conway, and Mr. Brookfield, whose 
performance of Sir Thomas Duncan cannot but add to his reputa- 
tion. His Scotch is capital; and his byplay is just what byplay 
should be, sufliciently marked, but never be ct He is speci- 
ally to be commended for the studious moderation of bis acting at 
his last entrance, where any provocation to a laugh from the audi- 
ence might spvil the situation. The scene is set with much ger- 

ousness ; and the peculiarly hideous effect of a cast of the Milo 

enus, with a bronze body and silver drapery, may be intended to 
indicate the deficiencies of Sir Thomas Duncan’s taste. 

At the Court Theatre Mr. Clayton has reproduced Awaking, 
Mr. Campbell Clarke’s well-written adaptation of Marcel, and 
Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s Engaged, in which Mr. H. J. Byron is specially 
engaged for the part of Cheviot Hill, formerly played bs Mr. 
George Honey. Awaking, it will be one-act 
play, in which Mr. Clayton appears as a father who has lost his 
reason in consequence of the accidental slaying of his own son, 
and who is restored to health by an ingenious and touchi 
plot. The interest of the piece is of an entirely pathetic kind, an 
the pathos is of the strongest order. It makes an incessant 
demand, while it lasts, upon the powers of the actor who appears 
in the principal part, and this demand is as fully met as possible 
by Mr, Clayton, who seems to us to have made a great stride in 
his art since he first appeared in the character of Tremaine. Look, 
voice, and gesture are throughout so carefully studied and con- 
trolled that the effect of the acting is completely spontaneous ; 
and the final moment is, without a hint of maudlin sentiment, 
one of the most touching things to be seen on the stage. We 
wrote at length of Engaged when it was first brought out at 
the Haymarket, and it need now only be said that it is in 
many ways more effectively played than it was then, since all 
the performers have seized the idea that it is necessary to play its 
most ludicrous passages with the most complete seriousness in 
order to give them the desired effect. Miss Marion Terry, Miss 
Thorne, and Mr, Bellew play even better than before in their 
original characters, and Mr: Byron has certainly a truer notion of 
how Cheviot Hill should be played than Mr. Honey had. His 
performance on the first night was not so complete as it probably 
will be in future ; but we have always agreed with Mr. Byron 
himself that a first nignt performance is not a true test, under 
present conditions, of the merits of a play or an actor. 


REVIEWS. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS.* 


published her, are only so far connected that they 
contain correspondence by the same person, Of three nominal 
editors, only one seems to have performed the task which his name 


* Letters, Literary and ical, of Thir' late Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. by the Rev. w. Perowne, 
D.D., and the Rev. Louis Stokes, B.A.’ With Annotations and Prelimi. 
nary Remarks by the Rev. Louis Stokes. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


Letters to.a Friend by Connop Thirlwiall, late Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
West- 


Edited by the Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean 
minster. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 188.” 


it is one thing to believe that all is regulated by a Pasar 
Will, and quite another thing to believe that this Will 
employs a machinery like that of the Rape of the Lock.” 
Mr. Stokes would also have done well to omit a series of 
juvenile letters to a schoolfellow, composed in the pedantic and 
voluminous form which might be expected from a precocious boy ; 
but a biographer with scanty materials at his disposal cannot afford 
to be too critical in his selections. In the words of the preface, 
“Even the letters which have been collected do not eover the 
whole of his life.” It is greatly to be tted that “his corre- 
spondence with Lord Houghton, one of his oldest friends, perished, 
with other treasures, in the disastrous fire at Fryston some years 
ago.” There was probably not one of his friends to whom he 
wrote with fuller sympathy or with a more thorough certainty of 
being understood. Bishop Thirlwall is truly described in a p ) 
quoted by the Dean of Feterborough as having been, “not only 
foremost in the intellectual rank of the clergy; he was, by almost 
universal consent, foremost in the intelligence of Great Britain.” 
The Dean age to say that, “if he abstained from taking that 
- in public life which his uncommon powers justly entitled 
im to take, this was a side of his character which concealed its 
strength. But it concealed also its gentler and tenderer side. .. . 
Men thought him stern and severe, because they did not penetrate 
beneath his mask of reserve. He was, in truth, the warmest and 
most sympathizing of friends.” A pleasant sketch of his ordinary 
life at Abergwili, by “ one who xnew him intimately,” is added ; 
but it is strange that a friend and admirer should haye recorded, 
without a sense of the rudeness of the comment, his answer to a 

rson who had, at his request, repeated a trivial remark, “ Stran 
a little one loses by being deaf.” Genuine kindness and attach- 
ment to friends are not incompatible with want of tact and dis- 
regard of the feelings of indifferent persons. Bishop Thirlwall was 
singularly deficient in the faculty of understanding commonplace 
ple, who form the overwhelming majority of mankind. The 
Bas of Peterborough is perhaps singular in his belief that “no man 
governed a diocese better.” Thirlwall would probably have been an 
admirable Primate, for he was by nature an ecclesiastical statesman, 
capable of forming a sound judgment on great public questions, and 
of exercising influence or authority over those who were similarly 
engaged. His diocesan charges were admitted, even by those who 
differed from his conclusions, to be among the most masterly contro- 
versial writings of the time; but he had no liking for minute details, 
and no capacity for dealing with ordinary persons. Probably no con- 
toonoeny ee was so deficient in personal consideration for his 
clergy. hen he met them on public occasions he accorded only 
to a few the barest personal recognition; and in private society 
he addressed his conversation by preference to any layman who 
had the advantage of being a scholar or a man of the world. His 
negligence was not the less to be regretted because the Welsh 
clergy are cage A of humbler station than those of an English 
diocese. To serious business the Bishop was always ready 
In his 


to attend; and his pecuniary liberality was * 

later years his unpopularity with his cl iminished, as 
they gradually learned to understand his 
| proud of his ability and 
‘issurprised “that a speaker of such acknowledged eloquence 
should have taken so little part in the debates in the House of 
| Lords. When he did speak he commanded the ear of the House.” 


ment of the Irish Church was perha 
ment which was addressed to ei use. The peers pro 

listened respectfully to anything which might proceed from the 
ablest prelate on the Bench ; but their attention was granted under 
difficulties. Some of them were in the habit of describing Bishop 
Thirlwall as the most tedious of speakers; and out of the House 
his slowness and prolixity were to ordinary hearers intolerable. 
In one of the Letters to a Friend he reports, with perfect 

humour, how the company at a Welsh dinner on St. David’s Day 
interrupted him with the cry of “Time.” When he presided at 
an anniversary of the Li Fand, his neighbours on the right 
hand and the left, one an eminent prelate, the other an eminent 
peer, and both his Fm friends, slept calmly beside him for 


the last half hour of an interminable discourse. sentence in 
his speeches was grammatical ; every hid 


ter and to be 
reputation. The Dean of Peterborough 


It is true that Thirlwall’s celebrated speech on the Disestablish- 
the most powerful - 
bably 
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tion; but in his arguments and his dapemions he followed trains | called useless, tends to preserve a certain delicacy and simplicity of 


of thought only cognizable by himself, without an attempt to in- 

uire whether - was followed by his hearers. If Mill's descrip- 
tion of Thirlwall’s speech at a debating club was accurate, his 
eloquence must have afterwards deteriorated ; but it is not im- 
probable that the merit of the speech consisted rather in its 
substance than its manner. With an audience exclusively com- 
posed of philosophers Thirlwall would perhaps have been an 
effective orator. 

The Letters to a Friend, nominally edited by Dean Stanley, are 
addressed to a young lady with whose family Bishop Thirlwall 
was united by intimate friendship, His correspondent says that 
the letters were intended for her father and sister as well as for 
herself; but they have not the less the charm of the personal 
sentiment which belongs to one of the most graceful and natural 
of relations :— 

They talked with open heart and tongue, 
Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends ; though she was young 
And Thirlwall seventy-two. 

A great scholar, who combined a massive intellect with a kindly 
and simple nature, probably expressed his grave and playful 
thoughts most easily to an appreciative pupil; and no man, old or 

oung, can speak with full confidence of sympathy, and there- 
‘ore with perfect freedom, except to awoman. Although none 
of the letters on the other side are published, it is evident that the 
Bishop was fortunate in finding a correspondent of varied attain- 
ments and open to wide and general interests. He is consequently 
able to write with equal facility about his cats, his , and his 
flowers, and on the Irish Church, on the character of Napoleon, or on 
the study of metaphysics. His remarks on the Irish Church are 
especially interesting, as bee show his extreme dislike to the Dis- 
establishment Bill, for which nevertheless he thought it his duty 
to speak and to vote. Though almost always instructive, his 
letters are never didactic, as they always have a personal impulse 
and application. His notices of the lighter books which he is 
reading have sometimes a critical value, but they are principally 
curious as illustrating his omnivorous appetite for reading. It was 
apparently his habit to allot only one hour in the day to English 
books ; but into that space he contrived to crowd almost every 


novel which was published, in addition to biography, and other 


current literature. With Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, and other principal novelists he was as 
familiar as Macaulay with the novels of the last century; and it 
is remarkable that he seems to like st? brcas, which he reads. 
He tells his correspondent that he had intended to read some- 
thing else, but “ Lord Houghton tells me that Kitty is the 
best novel that ever was written, and how can I help reading 
Kitty?” Of Middlemarch he never reads more than one chapter 
at a time, “as one only just moistens his lips with an ex- 
uisite liqueur to keep the taste as long as_ possible.” 
tie is not sure whether Sir George Lewis was incapable of 
enjoying light reading. “ If so, I admire rather than envy him.” 
He proceeds to say that he is delighting himself with the thought 
of reading the Earthly Paradise under a tree. The word “ admire ” 
is used in the Latin rather than in the English sense, as expressing 
wonder. It was true that Sir George Lewis had little taste 
for light reading, or, indeed, for any kind of reading for the 
sake of literary gratification, inasmuch as books were to him 
only valuable as vehicles of knowledge. He was perhaps even a 
profounder historical critic than Thirlwall, though not a greater 
scholar; but the student who, like Thirlwall and Macaulay, finds 
enjoyment in literature itself as well as in the lessons which it 
conveys, has in that respect a larger intellectual range. In one of 
his letters Thirlwall accounts for the number of novels which he 
gets through by quoting the celebrated Equity lawyer, Jockey 
Bell, who accomplished similar feats with deeds by “ always 
going straight to the charging part.” It has been remarked that 
as a collector of plate or china manages to pursue his vocation in 
spite of narrow means, a busy man always find time for reading 
which he likes. Within the limits of literature, for he knew 
nothing of science, Thirlwall’s range of study was almost bound- 
less. Having begun Latin at three and Greek at four, he soon 
afterwards learned French, and as a young man he was not 
a profound classical scholar, but an accomplished linguist. 
In middle life, on his appointment to St. David's, he 
became proficient in Welsh, and when he was far advanced in 
life he amused himself by learning Dutch. He had an extensive 
or exhaustive knowledge of German philology and criticism, and 
it appears that he had also studied German philosophy. It is a 
little surprising to find that he “always considered the problems 
of metaphysics as at once the highest and the most practical of all 
to which the human mind ‘can apply itself.” In a letter to Dr. 
Whewell he speaks with extraordinary bitterness of a writer whom 
many Germans regard as their greatest philosopher: “I have so 
much faith in the force of truth as to believe that sooner or later 
Hegel’s name will only be redeemed from universal contempt by 
the recollection of the immense mischief he has done.” it is 
not known that Thirlwall at any time wrote on metaphysical 
subjects. 
The Letters to a Friend, even if they had been written by an 


obscure person, would possess great intrinsic interest. They are 
extraordinarily valuable as revelations of the true character of the 
greatest English scholar of his time. Bookish men have almost 
always certain qualities and defects in common, The love of learn- 
ing, and especially of those branches of knowledge which may be 


character, while it apparently interferes with readiness of social 
intercourse, and with intuitive knowledge of human nature, 
It was not with impunity that Mill and Thirlwall learned 
Latin and Greek when they ought to have been playing in 
the — Eyes, too early fixed on books, see little of the world 
around. It was in consequence of an unwholesome education 
which encouraged a natural propensity instead of correcting it, 
that Mill in mature life mistook the reproduction of his own sayings 
by his wife for original inspiration. If Thirlwall had not similarly 
lost touch of humanity, he would have known that courteous 
small talk would have gone further with Welsh incumbents than 
all the ripe wisdom of his charges. He was in this respect 
amenable to just criticism, and he was partly responsible for a 
mistaken impression of his character. His delightful letters to his 
young friend will do much to remove a natural misconception, 
The two volumes which are now published together, each with an 
excellent index, would have been much less valuable if they had 
related mainly to Thirlwall’s professional or official character. He 
discharged his various diocesan functions with unequal success, 
though always with a sincere intention of doing his duty. It was 
a not wholly felicitous accident that he was a bishop; but he 
never allowed his perhaps uncongenial position to bias his 
judgment, or to impair the robust simplicity of his nature. 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN.* 


HERE are some writers who apparently become more 
hardened sinners by friendly criticism and advice. The 
present work is marked by the same want of method and ar- 
rangement as the Explorations in Equatorial Africa. There is 
no attempt at sequence, coherence, or consistency in the account 
of these wanderings, which embrace the shores of the Baltic and 
the Island of Hiteren, the southern town of Malmo at one end 
and Hammerfest and the North Cape at the other. Between 
1871 and 1878 Mr. Du Chaillu spent a term of nearly five 
years in Norway and Sweden, interrupted, so far as we can 
make out, by return trips to America. We can readily 
believe him when he says that he has read much and con- 
sulted the best authorities on Swedish archeology; that he 
has travelled by steamer, beat, carriole, and sledge, many thousand 
miles ; that he has learned to speak more than one native lan- 
guage, including a little Finnish; and that he has seen as much of 
the family and domestic life of Scandinavians as it is possible for 
an alien to see. Yet, with all warnings and experience, these two 
volumes are neither consistent records of journeys nor coherent 
chapters about the Government, the scenery, and the manners 
of the people. Overwhelmed apparently by the copiousness of 
his own notes and the redundancy of literary material, the 
author has forgotten the duty of sifting, condensing, and re- 
ducing to proper shtpe. There is a sort of beginning in the 
journey from New York to Goteborg and Stockholm, and there 
1s a not inappropriate termination somewhere near the Sound 
of the Cattegat. But, with the exception of the fact that we 
find something of a division between summer tours and sledging 
in winter, it is extremely difficult to follow Mr. Du Chaillu in his 
erratic course. He has added a map, which would be of some 
assistance if the author’s route were not marked in a red line of 
nearly the same breadth and colour as those indicative of high 
roads and railways; and there are some capital illustrations of 
Norwegian houses, churches and castles, mountains and glaciers, 
cascades and Fjords. But the reader is transported from the age 
of the Vikings to the peculiarities of modern farmers, and from the 
perils of a journey performed on sledges to a fair at midsummer, in 
a fashion which is rather trying to the patience. A good deal of 
the ground has been gone over by others; but we can do the author 
the justice to say that his style is pleasant, his observations intelli- 
gent, and all his pages readable even when they tell us nothing 
new. 

An exploration of the Fjords, Felds, and forests of Norway and 
Sweden is utterly wanting in those dangerous incidents which 
nerve to action a pioneer in Turkestan, Persia or Arabia, and 
Central Africa. Mr. Du Chaillu’s life was never in the smallest peril 
from robbers and raiders. His property when left behind was far 
safer than the trunks of an autumnal tourist on an Italian railway. 
In fact, the author's only discomforts and trials arose out of the 
overpowering civility of the people; and here individual egotism 
is displayed in a manner which amuses and will hardly offend. 
When once the ice of conventionalism had been broken, there was 
nothing which householders and farmers, Lansmen and Bonders, 
would not do for Paul Du Chaillu, the famous writer and explorer. 
Every one addressed him familiarly as Paulus or Paul. Hospitality 
knew no limits, and offers of payment were almost regarded as 
insults. He was surfeited with meals and interminable cups of 
coffee. On one occasion he had, to his infinite discomposure, to 
chm of thirty meals in two days and to swallow thirty-four 

ge cups of coffee; thus completely distancing the celebrated 
young woman at the Brick Lane Temperance Meeting, whose 
nine and a half cups of tea occasioned such astonishment in 


* The Land of tie Midnight Sun : Summer and Winter Journeys through 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland ; with Descriptions of the 
Tanner Lije of the People, their Manners and Customs, and Primitive Antiquities, 
ge. By Paul B. Du Uhaillu, Author of * error in Equatorial Atrica,” 


“ A Journey to Ashango Land,” 2 vols. London: John Murray. 1881. 
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the mind of Mr. Weller, senior. More gloves, mittens, and shoes 


were pressed on his acceptance than would have sufficed for a 
pular curate or a centipede. When he left a farm or country 
ouse the ing was marked by tears, prayers, and fervent 
wishes for his return. In the course of a year's absence from this 
land of his adoption he received no less than four hundred letters 
from the friends he had left behind, One young woman was re- 
duced to despair when she found that she could not accompany 
Paul Du Chaillu to America ; and the gift of a ring to another at a 
social gathering led to rather awkward consequences, and to the 
inquiries of the father as to Mr. Paul’s intentions, which is not to 
be wondered at, the girl being “ very pretty, with “ fair com- 
exion and unexceptionable bearing.” We are bound to admit that 
the author's conduct in this and other instances where he wase 
treated as a friend or relative seems to have been correct, courteous, 
and chivalrous. We note, however, with some surprise, that his 
innate modesty and diffidence made him uncomfortable under a 
compliment, and that he discovered, with a feeling akin to wonder, 
when dressed for a marriage festival in the costume of Dalecarlia, 
by the aid of a looking-glass, that he was “not ill-looking.” 
is appearance in the church was greeted with a shout of de- 
light. ‘ Look at Paul! he is not proud, he is one of us.” 

We are quite ready to credit the majority of Swedes and 
Norwegians with the full amount of the primitive virtues on 
which the author lays such stress, The gaols were often empty 
and the criminal courts had no cases to try; articles of clothing 
or of value dropped or forgotten were faithfully restored. There 
was a trustfulness and a candour in mothers and daughters which 
was never abused; and even one peculiar chapter anent the 
mysteries of the family bath can be read by right-minded persons 
without a blush. Evidence of wealth was confined to herds of rein- 
deer and comfortable houses and well-ordered farms ; in which the 
beds, coverlets, skins of reindeer, snow-white fleeces, and domestic 
utensils were scrupulously clean. At the same time we find 
occasional rude inroads on this Arcadian simplicity. Drunkenness 
prevailed in some of the seaports, and at feasts and birthdays there 
seems to have been much more eating and drinking than was neces- 
sary, and healths and tuasts were incessant. Now and then we have 
an instance of rudeness or an attempt at extortion, and in Finland 
the dwellings of the diminutive inhabitants reeked with smoke 
and were incrusted with filth, Here Mr. Du Chaillu’s good 
nature and buoyancy were scarcely proof against dirty coverlets, 
rotten mattresses, barbarous and offensive customs, and swarms of 
fleas and mosquitoes. The inconveniences of the former might be 
borne or obviated ; the latter are the pests of northern travel ; and 
there is a local proverb which says that, when a traveller in one 
year writes his name in a bed of mosquitoes somewhere north of 
Haparanda, in the following Pvc he sees it again. 

ne incontestable merit of this work is that it presents to us 
Scandinavia in her winter dress, Other books have told us of 
Norway in the summer; the midnight sun, the rapid vegetation, 
the pure air, the salmon fishing, the red deer, the ryper, and the 
willow grouse. Mr. Du Chaillu was not content with a view of 
the sun at the North Cape in July or the deep blue of the Arctic 
Ocean, and the grass ps wild flowers that were then growing in 
sheltered spots, but he must needs visit this Jatus mundi when 
under the pressure of nebule malusque Jupiter. To accomplish 
this feat, and indeed to travel at all between October and April, 
the author had to serve a hard apprenticeship in driving a sledge, 
managing reindeer, and going on snow-shoes. This latter equip- 
ment he pronounces far superior for speed and comfort to the 
similar article in North America, The shoes are usually six or 
seven feet long; but in Finland and Jemtland they reach to ten, 
twelve, and sometimes fourteen feet. The traveller should be 
careful to wear two pairs of home-made woollen stockings and a 
covering of Lapp shoe-grass. The great difficulty for beginners is 
to keep the two shoes exactly parallel. The foot must not be 
raised, except when going downhill; and in a flat country pro- 
gress is much facilitated by two staves with a spike at the end, 
and, above the spike, wicker-work, to prevent the stick from 
—_ in the snow. The author practised this exercise for 
several hours every day, as sedulously as the late Lord Campbell 
practised dancing when at the Bar. A fall or two on smooth 
unfrozen snow is harmless. A native can goat the rate of from 
ten to fifteen miles an hour when the snow is in good con- 
dition; and a Laplander, it is said, can at this rate get over 
his hundred and fifty miles in a my an ag It 
was not quite so easy to man 8 sl reindeer. 
Tn the first place, the a he A is not the tractable ia of cbildren’s 
geographical books. It is wild, restless, and hard to manage, and 
it takes a couple of years to break in. The reins are attached to 
the horns, and the deer often kick and plunge and upset the sledge 
in the snow. Great skill is required to balance the vehicle, espe- 

y at a curve or on going downhill, and in some cases it seems 
necessary to attach one or two animals to the rear to serve as a 
drag on those in front. A reindeer can go five or six hours with- 
out stopping, at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles for the first 
hour, and the colder the weather the greater the speed. Unlike 
the Norwegian cattle, they are not housed, live on the celebrated 
moss, and give a small prion of rich milk. The author was once 
or twice in some peril from the upsetting of a sledge; but neither 
Wet nor cold seems to have daunted him. He forded rivers, lived 
on rye bread, tough mutton, and the coarsest of food and 
condiments; and he never seems to have suffered from frost-bite, 
Cough, or other disease, He had, to borrow an expression trom a 
French writer, a physique of iron wadded with cotton wool. 


Amongst other national characteristics, the habit of going to 
farms in the mountains during the brief summer merits notice. 
In Norway these are called seters, in Sweden they are fabodars. 
The start is made for these lonely residences on the slopes of high 
hills somewhere about the middle of June. A family, or a 
couple of girls, take with them churns, pails, wooden vessels, a 
supply of coffee and bacon, and remain till September, three or 
four thousand feet above the sea level. A particular kind of grass 
gives a flavour to the milk, which in one place is pronounced 
“aromatic,” in another “disagreeable.” Large quantities of 
butter and cheese are made and stored, and grass is cut and carted 
away for the wintersupply. The air is singularly pure; but the 
nights, even in July and August, are very cold; and a 
peremptory order to abandon the seter comes in the shape of a 
snowstorm in the middle of September, when there is nothing to 
be done but to pack up pails and churns and make off at 
once. Here Mr. Dua Chaillu saw the red snow, which 
derives its colour from -ninute vegetable organisms, according 
to one authority; from animaleule, according to another. Some 
of the patches so stained were fifteen feet long. On these trips an 
enormous number of the lemmings were seen. Many are crushed 
by horses or vehicles; many more ure drowned; and, like locusts 
in the Hast, these animals lay bare whole tracts of country, and 
utterly devour moss and grass and the leaves of the willow and 
the birch. The mention of these mountainous farms reminds us 
that the lofty ranges of hills are found in Norway alone. Sweden 
has swamps and forests, and two very large lakes, the Wenern and 
the Wettern; but it is not strictly a mountainous country. The 
Swedish fabodar is often a hamlet round which grain is grown in 
fenced fields, The Norwegian seter is lonely ; and the house, 
— scrupulously clean, is a mere chalet of the roughest 

uild. 

There is an interesting chapter on geology, glaciers, and the up- 
heaval of the country, which is calculated to go on at the 
rate of 2} feet in a century. Glaciers in Norway both increase 
and decrease, and the largest are found south of the arctic 
circle, where more snow is melted by the summer sun, to be 
converted into solid ice by the succeeding frosts. The limits 
of perpetual snow, from the statistics collected by the author, 
vary, according to latitude, from about 5,000 to 2,500 feet. The 
water of a glacier is turbid, being mixed with dirt, débris, 
and sand. We are not at all sure whether Mr. Du Chaillu 
has correctly apprehended the system of land tenure in Scandi- 
navia; but he informs us that Sweden, like other countries, is 
threatened with the abolition of the law of entail, ‘The Swedish 
aristocracy have splendid castles and country seats. Around some 
of these there are moats and stately avenues of trees, flower- 
gardens and greenhouses. We must, however, confess to our 
ignorance of the fact that Claude Lorraine was a Swedish 
artist; and we should have liked a note or two on the 
special gems of Raffaelle, Rubens, Correggio, and a tremen- 
dous list of Continental painters—lItalian, Dutch, Flemish, and 
others—who have filled these aristocratic residences with per- 
fect treasures of art. There is a want of accuracy in the use of 
the terms “estates” and “farms”; but we take the two phrases 
to be identical, and gather that, owing to primogeniture, property has 
remained for centuries in the same families; and that when a pro- 
perty is sold to a stranger, any one member of the family may re- 
purchase it within ten years. If this be correctly stated, we can 
understand that it operates as a bar to the investment in land 
o capitalists and bankers. But we must say that the author's 
phraseology about homestead rights and allodial interestsisbazy and 
peculiar, and that we much prefer him on his congenial subjects of 
adventures in the forest and of fireside talk. We trust that his 
satisfactory statistics of schools are trustworthy. Sweden has 
more than twice the population of Norway; in both the education 
of the masses is cared for; and though there are School Boards, 
we do not make out that any of the members entertain any 
doubts about allowing the Bible to be taught or hymns to be 
sung in the folkskulor or people's schools. But then the 
Scandinavians are not yet “ advanced thinkers.” To suit the 
needs of the community scattered over a large area, there are 
what are termed ambulatory schools, Teachers go from place to 
place at stated periods, and the local farmers are bound to pro- 
vide rooms for the scholars as well as to board the teachers while the 
instruction lasts. As we read the text, the teacher is ambulatory ; 
the school is stationary, though not permanent, and never moves 
so long as the teacher stays at one place. 

The fault of want of connexion in these two volumes —— 
may strike acritic much more than a general reader. Mr. Du 
Chaillu is, however, far too fond of recurring to favourite topics. 
More than once he gives us long strings of the pretty names of 
women—Karin, or Carin, Lovisa and Pike, Nina and Ulrica. 
Amongst males we have Dodrick and Frithioff, Hildmar and 
Sigurd, Valfrid, Tryggve, Svante, and Egil. There was no reason 
why these should not have been compressed into a single page or 
note. But we are bound to say that, in spite of redundancy, 
repetition, and reiteration, these two volumes contain a great deal 
which disarms attack and merits consideration, and that they add 
to our knowledge of a country now growing in favour as a summer 
resort. We trust that tourists will imitate the author's good- 
humour, intelligence, and kindly feelings for the nativ®, and will 
not endeavour in a tour of a few months to compass what it has 
cost him some years of toil and endurance to effect. 
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MARY STUART.* 


M: SWINBURNE'S Mary Stuart completes the trilogy 
of which Chastelard and Bothwell were the first two parts, 
Upon the qualities of these it is needless to go back in detail ; but 
it may be said that there is some ground for disappointment as 
regards Mary Stuart. The play is, as it strikes us, undramatic, 
by which we do not mean merely untheatrical. If it does not ‘lose 
the name of action,” yet the action moves.so slowly, and at such 
length, that the interest of a reader cannot but flag at some points 
where it should be most aroused. The verse is throughout fine, 
and it need hardly be said that many passages are striking, and 
im every sense worthy of their author; but they are, on the 
whole, outweighed by the mass of mere talk, which is indeed 
framed in words that are fine in the best sense, but are super- 
fluous, so far as the development of character and action is 
concerned. The poet seems to have been seized with a strange 
love of writing at great length merely for its own sake. The 
first long speech delivered by Mary herself is long indeed. It con- 
sists of two sentences. The first contains ninety-three lines, the 
second nine; and the first is almost as difficult as Thucydides, 
and hardly so interesting. The speech is objectionable on other 
grounds, to which we may recur, but its mere length and in- 
tricacy are discouraging. It is not every man who can write a 


sentence of this length so that it can be proved to be coherent, | ; 


and it is not every man who can play on a one-stringed fiddle. 
Mr. Swinburne’s accomplishment in the matter of long sen- 
tences is displayed too frequently in the course of his latest 
volume ; but this is perhaps the most striking example of it, 
and it is not altogether fortunate that so remarkable a string 
of words should be placed so early in the month of his 
heroine. Faults of this kind, however, would be better en- 
dured but for the fact that the qualities of fire-and passion 
which used to inform Mr. Swinburne’s verse—and did so not- 
ably in Atalanta in Calydon and in Erechtheus—seem, in great 
part, to have deserted him in Mary Stuart. In the actual 
planning of the play Mr. Swinburne has departed, not, perhaps, 
with the greatest advantage, from the lines of his predecessors 
who have handled the same subject. In Chastelard, it will be 
remembered, Mary Beaton is represented as being desperately in 
love with Chastelard. “ What is this they say?” she cries, just 
after his execution. 


So perish the queen’s traitors! Yea, bat so 
Perish the queen! God, do thus much to her 
For his sake only ; yea, for pity’s sake, 

Do thus much with her. 


In the first act of Mary Stuart the Queen asks Mary Beaton, 
concerning a letter to Elizabeth, 
Dost thou inind 

The letter that I writ nigh two years gone 
To let her wit what privacies of hers 
Our trusty dame of Shrewsbury’s tongue made mine 
Ere it took fire to sting her lord and me ? 
How thick soe’er o’erscurfed with poisonous lies, 
Of her I am sure it lied not ; and perchance 
I did the wiselier, having writ my fill, 
Yet to withhold the letter when she sought 
Of me to know what villainies had it poured 
In ears of mine against her innocent name : 
And yet thou knowest what mirthful heart was mine 
‘To write her word of these, that had she read 
Had surely, being but woman, made her mad, 
Or haply, being not woman, had not. ’Faith, 
How say’st thou? did I well ? 

Maury Beaton, Ay, surely well 
To keep that back you did not ill to write. 

Mary Stuart. I think so, and again I think not ; yet 
The best I did was bid thee burn it. 


Now, so far from having burnt it, Mary Beaton has kept the 
letter as a ible weapon wherewith to avenge Chastelard’s 
death, and it is the production of this letter which, after 
Elizabeth has gone through some somewhat weary scenes of inde- 
cision, decides her finally to sign Mary’s death-warrant. There is, it 
seems to us,a tinge of paltriness in this; nur do we J rarep admire 
the means which the re employs to point Mary Beaton’s 
wavering pu to send the letter, and thus ensure the death of 

Queen, who has for years believed in her fidelity and affection. 
In the fourth act Mary Stuart refers again to the letter, wondering 
what effect it might have had if it been sent. : 


Mary Beaton. Certainly, 
I think that soul drew never breath alive 
To whom this letter might seem | ane” 
Which kindly you forbore to send her. 
Mary Stuart. Nay, 
I doubt not I did well to keep it back— 
And did not ill to write it: for God knows 
It was no small ease to my heart. 


Mary Beaton. But say 
I had not burnt it as you bade me burn, 
Bat kept it privily safe against a need 
That I might haply sometime have of it ? 
Mary Stuart. What, to destroy me? 
Mary Beaton. Hardly, sure, to save. 
Mary Stuart. Why shouldst thou think to bring me 
my death ? 


Mary Beaton. Indeed, no man am I that love you; nor 
Need I go therefore in such fear of you 
As of my mortal danger. 

Mary Stuart. On my life, 

Long life or short, with gentle or violent end, 

know not, and would choose not, though I might 
So take God’s office on me) one that heard 
Would swear thy speech had in it, and subtly mixed, 
A savour as of menace, or a sound 
As of an imminent ill or perilous sense 
Which was not in thy meaning. 

Mary Beaton. No: in mine 
There lurked no treason ever; nor have you 
Cause to think worse of me than loyally, 
If proof may be believed on witness. 

Mary Stuart. Sure, 
I think I have not nor I should not have: 
Thy life has been the shadow cast of mine, 
A present faith to serve my present need, 
A foot behind my footsteps ; as long since 
In those French dances that we trod, and laughed 
The blithe way through together. Thou couldst sing 
Then, and a great while gone it is by this 
Since I heard song or music. 
The Queen goes on to ask Mary Beaton to sing, and she in a speech 
aside announces that according to the Queen’s memory of the 
~! her fate shall be decided, and then sings the beautiful song 
in Chastelard, beginning :— 
Apres tant de jours, aprés tant de pleurs, 
Soyez secourable & mon ame en peine. 


Mary Stuart tells her that she has some recollection of the 
song. “ Was it—but his rang sweeter—was it not, Remy Belleau? ” 
This answer decides the treacherous Mary Beaton to send the 
fatal letter. Queen Elizabeth's speech when this letter is put into 
her hands is open to the same objection which we have referred to 
in connexion with the inordinately long speech of Mary Stuart at 
the beginning of the play. It is riddled with the most horrible 
language. Mr. Swinburne may plead in defence of this, that it is, 
according to his view of the matter, dans la nature. But he 
would do well to remember the very pertinent saying of 
Voltaire on this matter, a saying which was coarse enough in 
itself, but hardly coarse in comparison with the tendencies at 
which it was aimed. It would, perhaps, be absurd to suspect Mr. 
Swinburne of being influenced by the silly rubbish that is talked 
by M. Zola and his so-called school; but he has certainly 
done himself less than justice in putting into the mouths of two 
such important personages as Elizabeth and Mary speeches which 
have a rank flavour of Billingsgate. Shakspeare, who lived in an 
age which was sufficiently coarse in its language, was far more 
reticent in this way than Mr. Swinburne hds been in Mary Stuart. 
But, apart from this, it seems to us, as has been said, a mean 
thing to represent Elizabeth as a vacillating person, anxious at one 
time to have Mary Stuart privily done to death, at another desirous 
to sign a formal death-warrant, at yet another shrinking from set- 
ting her seal to it, and finally moved to do so, in a towering and 
most unqueenly passion, by reading a report by Mary Stuart of 
what “the dame of Shrewsbury ” has said, in terms more than 
plain enough, to her discredit. Indeed, the characters of Elizabeth 
and Mary, as of other comparatively subordinate personages, are 
shown forth but ineffectively in the words that they themselves 
speak. From Mary’s own words and deeds we should be at a loss 
to know with any certainty in what light the author wished to 
represent her; but there is one thoroughly admirable speech con- 
cerning her put into the mouth of Sir Drew Drury :— 
Drury. Nay, myself 
Were fain to see this coil wound up, and her 
Removed that makes it: yet such things will pluck 
Hard at men’s hearts that think on them, and move 
Compassion that such long strange years should find 
So strange an end: nor shall men ever say 
But she was born right royal ; full of sins, 
It may be, and by circumstance or choice 
me and defaced with bloody stains and black, 
nmerciful, unfaithful, but of heart 
So fiery high, so swift of spirit and clear, 
In extreme danger and pain so lifted up, 
So of all violent things inviolable, 
So large of courage, so superb of soul, 
So sheathed with iron mind invincible 
And arms unbreached of fireproof constancy— 
By shame not shaken, fear or foree or death, 
Change, or all confluence of calamities— 
And 80 at her worst need beloved, and still, 
Naked of help and honour when she seemed, 
As other women would be, and of hope 
Stripped, still so of herself adorable 
By minds not always all ignttig:net 
Nor all made poisonous with false grain of faith, 
She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 
A deadly glory watched of marvelling men 
Not without praise, not without noble tears, 
And if without what she would never have 
Who had it never, pity—yet from none 
Quite without reverence and some kind of love 
For that which was so royal, Yea, and now 
That at her prayer we here attend on her, 
If, as I think, she have in mind to send 
Aught written to the queen, what we may do 
To further her desire shall on my part 
Gladly be done, so be it the grace she craves 
Be nought akin to danger. 


For the rest, Mr. Swinburne has avoided any attempt to give any 


* Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London : 
Chatto rie Windus. 188r. 


relief of comedy to a play which has @ sombre tone throughout, 
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and which is in some 
fault seems to us to 

deur of true tragedy, by reason chiefly of the littleness of 
motive which is employed to bring about tremendous events. 
Perhaps the best consecutive passages are to be found in the 
closing scene. Here, as in Chastelard, Mary Beaton finds herself 
unable to witness the execution, and we learn what is going on 
from a bystander who makes report to her. In this there is cer- 
tainly a fine tragic irony, but the effect is injured by the inade- 
quate treatment through the play of the character of the woman 
who thus avenges the execution of the man whom she had 
loved. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY.* 


HIS novel, which is one of the most careful and elaborato 

that the author has hitherto published, will maintain, if it 
will not materially increase, his reputation. It is marked by the 
same merits and the same defects which are to be noticed in 
nearly all that he has written. There is the same minute and 
accurate observation, the same adroitness in keeping the reader's 
curiosity, if not always his interest, alive to the end, the same in- 
genious analysis of superficial feeling and motive. But in Zhe 
Portrait of a Lady, as in so much that Mr. James has written, we 
cannot help remarking the care which the writer takes not to go 
down, if he can ibly avoid it, below the surface of his 
characters and of the situations in which he places them. And in 
those cases where he cannot escape doing so, he seems at once to 


lose hold of the characters whose outward and superficial qualities Pret altogether in the dark. A. year or 80 is supposed to clapse 
which should appear most clearly in serious and critical situations, | after the refusal, and we are then re-introduced to Isabel as an 


seems at such times to have no connexion with what he has | 


he depicts with so much ability. The real nature of his characters, 


told us of their past history. Mr. James devises a plot skilfully, 
and leads us up to a crisis where all our expectation is awake; 
but when the moment for action comes, he evades the cata- 
strophe altogether, either—which is his most common method—by 
making his actors do nothing at all, or by making them do some- 
thing which seems to be prompted by no reasonable motive. In 
either case he frustrates the curiosity of the reader, and leaves 
him with the sense that the plot, however ingenious, breaks 
down at the critical moment. . James has certainly many 
of the qualities of a fine novelist; but his reluctance to go 
below the surface, or to grasp a character asa whole, renders 
his short sketches and little episodes more successful than his 
longer works. For the same reason his subordinate characters, 
with whom he only pretends to give us a casual acquaintance, are 
more satisfactory than the chief actors, with whom we naturally 
desire a more intimate knowledge. Mr. James’s method evades the 
main difficulty of a novelist’s art; but it also cuts off the writer 
who uses it from attaining the highest success. . 
Isabel Archer, the lady whose portrait is drawn in these volumes, 
is the orphan daughter of a gentleman at Albany, in the State of 
New York. She is left poor, and her spoeperts are anything but 
brilliant, when she is invited by her aunt, Mrs. Touchett, the wife 
of an American banker living in England, to spend a few months 
under her charge. Mrs. Touchett, it should be premised, is a lady 
who does not think it a part of the conjugal duty to be in frequent 
attendance on her savalin Weenbaied His bank is in London, and 
his country place of residence is Gardencourt, on the Thames, some 
miles from London. The lady, however, has an establishment in 
Florence, and occasionally drops in for a stay of uncertain length 
at the country house, sometimes on her way to or from America. 
She is an unfeeling, matter-of-fact, uninteresting person, who serves 
chiefly as a foil to the other characters of the book, The two most 
pleasing of these are her husband, a shrewd, kindly, long-suffering 
old gentleman in feeble health, and their son, Ralph Touchett, a 
young man of a whimsical turn of mind, in still feebler health, gifted 
with a good deal of wit, character, and generosity. Isabel and her 
aunt arrive unexpectedly from America as thefatherand son areloung- 
ingin the garden with Lord Warburton, a young nobleman who plays 
@ prominent part in the book. What Isabel's charm is we can 
hardly make out. She is young, pretty, imaginative, and ap- 
parently has the faculty of striking her company as a girl of much 
bt and strength of character. She is, in truth, a rather selfish 
and heartless young lady, who acts as if the world were arranged 
in order to satisfy the claims of her imagination. She succeeds, 
however, in the course of the story in making three men deeply 
in love with her, and in making a fourth marry her ; not, however, 
by in any way intentionally drawing them on, but simply by the 
impression her personality makes upon them. Where the charm 
lies the reader cannot easily discover, and he is in no way helped 
in his endeavours by any explanations of the writer. The first of 
Isabel's victims is a young American, Caspar Goodwood, whom, 
it appears, she had encouraged in his suit before she left her 
native country, The next two are Lord Warburton and Ralph 
Touchett, the former of whom declares himself after he has 
known her a few days, and who, notwithstanding that he is a 
young English patrician of the most wholesome and ye ey sort, 
rejected, on the ground, apparently, that the lot he offers her is 
too circumscribed, and does not promise enough of the unforeseen 
for her imagination to feed upon. The third lover, Ralph 
Touchett, makes Isabel no offer of marriage, which his state of 


* The Portrait ' Is. : 


tedious, but of which the cardinal | 
that it fails to reach’ the height and | 


health puts out of the question; but gives her to understand what 
his feelings towards her are, and follows her career partly with 
the chivalrous devotion of a lover whom circumstances forbid 
to seek to be more than a friend, and partly with the speculative 
curiosity of an active mind contictiited by physical weakness to 
play the passive part of a spectator of the life of others. 
We are given to understand that Isabel is one of the striking, 
complex, and problematic natures which repay such a study; but 
the reader can hardly help feeling that the chief point of interest 
in her is that we cannot quite tell what she will do next. How- 
-ever, her lack of defined motive passes with all her admirers 
/ as a sign of depth and originality. Tsabel’s stay in England is 
brought to a close by the death of her uncle, who, at Ralph's 
suggestion, leaves her a handsome fortune; after which event 
| the scene changes to Italy. Here Isabel, who has hitherto 
| brought disappointment to all her lovers, becomes in her 
/ turn the victim. In Italy she falls in with Gilbert Osmond, 
| % Europeanized American, who lives in a villa near Florence. 
| The most salient feature in this gentleman's character is that 
he looks on life purely as a matter of taste; and Tsabe), being 
a handsome young lady, and the owner of seventy thousand 
pounds, is precisely the acquisition to be desired by a needy 
conncisseur of cultivated and expensive tastes. The character of 
Osmond—a selfish, heartless, accomplished, and still ineffective 
man, reminding one in a good many points of George Eliot’s 
Grandcourt—is one of the most successful in the book. In the 
teeth of the remonstrances of her aunt, Mrs. Touchett, and of her 
still faithful lovers, Ralph Touchett and Caspar Goodwood, Isabel, 


after once refusing Osmond, marries him at last. As to Isabel's 
change of mind, and the means Osmond takes to bring it about, we 


engaged woman. Surely if the portrait of Isabel’s character 
is to be a living one, we ought to see something of the 
mental processes which decide her to take the gravest step of 
her life. Casper Goodwood, a powerful, energetic, positive, 
commanding nature, is rejected; Lord Warburton, a generous, 
manly, attractive, and every way eligible suitor, is rejected ; 
Ralph Touchett, different from both, but quite as noticeable in 
his way, is hardly ever thought of as a man to be loved. The 
trains of feeling and association which lead a good and clever 
woman to prefer to types like these a person of Osmond’s stamp, 
and the illusions she must create for herself before she can do so, 
are precisely the subjects on which a skilful analyst of human 
nature should be able to throw some light; but it is just here 
that Mr James leaves us most in the dark. "We can only wonder 
that a situation should be devised so cunningly on purpose, as it 
almost seems, to be made no use of. 

One of Mrs. Touchett’s friends, whose acquaintance Isabel makes 
first in England, isa widow lady, Madame Merle. She is, like 
Osmond, a Europeanized American; like him, she has lost her 
partner in life; and it is she that fosters the intimacy between him 
and Isabel. It is not till long after her marriage that Isabel 
begins to imagine that there has been anything more than a 
friendly relation between them; and it is not till the close of the 
story that Isabel finds out what was her chief motive for bringing 
about the marriage. Madame Merle isa lady whose antecedents 
have been questionable, but who has had the art so to veil them 
from the world that she is received and welcomed in the best 
society all over Europe. Osmond, when he marries Isabel, has 
a daughter just budding into womanhood, who, a couple of years 
after the marriage, becomes herself of an age to have suitors. 
Two present themselves—one a Mr. Rosier, an inoffensive young 
American addicted to bric-a-brac, who wins the girl's liking, and 
the other Lord Warburton, who vicariously transfers to Pansy 
the solicitations which he once addressed to her stepmother. 
Osmond discountenances Rosier’s suit, and does his best to pro- 
mote the interests of Lord Warburton. The plot at this stage 
becomes exceedingly intricate ; everybody is playing a game, and 
most of the players a double game. The old lovers reappear upon 
the scene, and all of them, intentionally or not, combine to trouble 
the domestic affairs of Isabel. She hassoon learned to dislike and 
despise her husband, and her dislike, if not her contempt, is heartily 
returned by Osmond. At last the crisis arrives. Ralph Touchett 
is taken back from Rome, where the need to be in a warm climate 
and near Isabel had driven him, to die at the old home in England. 
Mrs. Touchett telegraphs to Isabel that he would like to see her, 
and in defiance of Osmond’s wishes, Isabel quits her husband and 
goes to visit her dying cousin and lover. Before leaving Rome 
she finds out that Pansy, her stepdaughter, is the illegitimate 
child of her husband and of Madame Merle, and discovers that ever 
since she made the acquaintance of this interesting lady she has 
simply been unconsciously her tool. 

Iph dies, His deathbed interview with Isabel is described 
with graceful and delicate feeling. She now makes no pretence 
that her marriage has not been a disappointment to her. Since 
her arrival in England she has neither heard from her husband nov 
written to him ; and now her earliest lover, Caspar Goodwood, re- 

once more on the scene, and urges her to give up all thoughts 
of returning to Osmond, and to commit herse)f to him. Isabel seew:s 
to waver ; but when Caspar seeks a second interview he finds that 
she has started for Rome, The story closes enigmatically. Caspar 
receives the news of her departure from a friend of Isabel's, Hen- 
rietta Stackpole, and as he turns away in surprise, “* Look here, Mr. 
Goodwood,’ she said, ‘just you wait.’ Upon which he looked up at 


her.” With these words the book comes to an end. In what way 
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this crisis in Isabel's married life ends, what becomes of her, of her 
husband, of Caspar, of her stepdaughter Pansy, or of Madame 
Merle, we are not told. . So far as the development of the plot 
goes, the tale might end at the close of the first or of the second 
volunie just as well as of the third. We are carefully prepared 
for a catastrophe, and just before it comes off the curtain falls. 
As we said before, till the time for action comes Mr. James men 
and women are admirable imitations of human beings; but the 
moment the hour arrives for decision and deeds, they reveal them- 
selves as mere simudacra. And this defect, which is characteristic 
of most of Mr. James's works, is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in his latest book. 

Many of the minor characters in the book are admirably 
sketched. Perhaps the best of all, though she can hardly be 
called a minor character, is Isabel’s friend, Henrietta Stackpole, an 
American newspaper correspondent, who from time to time ap- 
pears in Europe to give Isabel counsel and to study the civiliza- 
tion of the old world. Madame Merle, too, is excellent till we 
come to her deeper motives, and then she too loses her individu- 
ality. The most disappointing figure of all in the book is that of 
the lady whose portrait is the chief subject of it. But the tale, 
like all that Mr. James writes, abounds in the quickest observa- 
tion and the happiest description ; and if we are compelled to 
tind fault with it in some important respects, it is chiefly because 
its decided merits tempt us to ask for more. 


WITH THE CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES.* 


V E have had more than enough of books on the South 

African campaigns by soldiers, civilians, and colonists turned 
volunteers. But the volume before us comes from a fresh point of 
view, being the experiences of a full private in the Cape Mounted 
Police, and it chiefly concerns itself with the fortunes of the corps. 
The narrative is written in a lively style, and is sufficiently full of 
incident to make it agreeable reading; while the descriptions of 
some of the engagements, and especially of the siege laid to 
‘* Morosi’s Mountain,” are clearly intelligible and often picturesque. 
Like most soldiers—or policemen, we suppose—who consider thet 
their services have been undervalued, the author is something of 
agrumbler. But when he states the grievances that were gene- 
rally complained of in his corps, he quotes facts in support of his 
assertions ; and if he deals hard measure to some officers who held 
important commands, he can be liberal of the commendation he 
bestows upon others, We might have thought that the chances 
of rough trontier campaigning were rather a risky remedy for an 
enfeebled constitution. Yet it was chietly with the idea or benefit- 
ing his health, injured by a sojourn on the West Coast of Africa, 
that the author thought of enlisting in the “ Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police in the Cape Colony.” The programme of attractions 
issued by the colonial recruiting agent was as seductive as the 
style of the force was imposing. As it turned out, both were 
delusive. The performance of the Colonial Government is said 
to have fallen tar short of its promises; while, shortly after the 
author had joined, the name of the force was arbitrarily altered, 
with the duties it had undertaken to discharge, much to the disgust 
of the men. Whatever he might have hoped from the climate of 
the Cape, the circumstances of the voyage thither, as he describes 
them, were scarcely favourable to an invalid. With two-and- 
twenty other recruits he was shipped on board a steamer, and 
found himself among an exceedingly mixed lot of companions, who 
seem to have ranked beneath the ordinary steerage passengers. 
‘These companions consisted principally of rough navvies; they 
“never had any meal without a fight for it,” when, of course, 
the weakest went to the wall. We can imagine no better 
training for a zealous officer destined to deal with disorderly 
characters, yet we can believe that the author had quite enough 
of it in the course of a tedious twenty-eight days’ voyage. Dis- 
embarking at Cape Town on their way to East London, they 
had au acquisition to their party in six of “ the most unmitigated 
ruffians it has ever been my lot to encounter.” As might be 
supvosed, the six gentlemen in question proved highly unsatis- 
factory bargains to the Cape authorities. Their first exploit on 
landing at Kast London was to inflict a savage beating on the 
sergeaut in charge of them. And the author mentions, by way 
of illustrating the discipline observed in the force at that time, that 
when the rutlians were tried for the aggravated assault, they were 
let off with a fine of half-a-crown and a caution. In fact, the 
officers appear to have lived in terror of their men, who were 
certainly as mutinously independent a set as we can conceive. 
The old hands advised the novices on joining never to do anything 
that they could help, as, if they showed themselves willing, they 
were sure to be put upon; which the author found by experience 
to be perfectly true. ‘he punctuality which is the soul of disci- 
pline, as well as the politeness of princes, was totally neglected ; 
the men were sent on duty when it suited the sergeants, and there 
were no particular hours for meals. Their leisure might have 
hung less heavy on their hands had they had more spending 
money. But, though five shillings per diem sounded handsome, 
there were many serious deductions for stoppages. The men had 
nothing free but arms and ammunition; they found themselves in 
everything else. Nay, they had actually to build their stations at 
their own expense; and the dealers who purveyed their horseflesh 
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were supposed to make an excellent thing of it by a friendly 
understanding with the officers. Possibly common report did the 
officers injustice; but the system by which a man was bound to 
replace his horse in case of a casualty, receiving a maximum of 
14/. from the Government, seems to have been open to grave ob- 
jection. The average cost of a charger was 25/., although it is 
said that the ordinary value was very much less. So that, as the 
trooper who had his horse killed in action was virtually fined 9., 
he had strong inducements to keep the animal out of harm’s way, 
We are bound to add that, on the corps being trans‘ormed into 
Mounted Rifles, when it was more carefully drilled and better 
commanded, selfish considerations of the kind do not seem to have 
weighed with it. The men did a great deal of useful service 
against overwhelming numbers of the natives; and the artillery 
troop in particular, to which the author was attached, appears to 
have attained a high degree of efficiency. 

The author's opinion of the natives is far from complimentary, 
which is not astonishing considering that, while in the Rifles, he 

assed his time in fighting them, and that they subsequently 
Cosel him out of a snug homestead in which he had invested his 
modest-capital. As they have cost us much anxiety and money 
in the past, he entertains no manner of doubt that they will give 
us infinite trouble in the future. But he believes that we might 
have escaped most of our recent little wars had the authorities 
listened in time to warnings or read significant signs. It may be 
laid down as an axiom, he says, that a rising is coming off when 
the Kaffirs are selling their oxen and buying arms. One consola- 
tion we have in dealing with them—that they are always ready 
to quarrel with each other on slight provocation, and are unlikely 
to combine, even for the common object of exterminating or ex- 
pelling tae detested whites. And he hints his approval of a 
thoroughgoing, though passive, policy founded on the Hibernian 
legend of the Kilkenny cats. As he explains his opinions as to 
the best method of dealing with the Kaflirs in language that may 
perhaps lay him open to misconstruction, we may as well let him 
speak for himself :— They [his opinions} do not differ very much 
in respect of improving the natives from that of the American 
with regard to the Indians, whom he would have improved off 
tke face of the earth.” He is certainly not in the habit 
of mincing matters, when expressing his ideas as to men or 
things. Here is the character he gives of our ally and protégé, 
Gangeleswe, the headman of the Tambookies, though, if all he 
has to tell of him be true, we do not know that the por- 
trait is overcoloured :—“This chief is the most cowardly, con- 
temptible nigger in the whole of South Africa; in fact, I doubt 
if his equal in these respects is to be found in any country or 
clime.” But, on the other hand, he can do justice to a brave 
enemy, even when stained with the worst vices of the savage. He 
bestows high praise on Sigow, one of the chiefs of the Galekas, who 
was notorious for his intense hatred of the white men. Sigow always 
showed to the front in the bush-fighting, and, although frequently 
wounded or nearly captured, he appeared to beara charmedlife. But 
the author, while holding most of the native races in contempt, 
speaks warmly of the warlike qualities of the Galekas, and he 
had many opportunities of judging them. He has seen them . 
come on, time after time, in most determined rushes; and more 
than once they were only checked at a critical moment by the 
superiority of the English rifle and artillery fire. Consequently 
he strongly condemns the policy which has invited them to settle 
again near their own country, where they are in easy communication 
with their formidable old leader. Kreli appears to have inspired 
his people with something of the blind devotion which the clans- 
men of the Scottish Highlands paid to their chiefs. Galekas 
earning good wages in the service of colonists have been heard to 
confess that they would make a point of obeying Kreli’s summons 
were he again to try the fortune of war. And we happen to 
know, on good authority, that most of the Galekas who have 
settled under our magistrates can lay their hands upon concealed 
firearms at a moment's notice ; while the Fingoes, who have given 
ae proofs of their loyalty, have been very effectually dis- 
armed. 

We have said that the story of Morosi and his mountain is very 
picturesquely told; and the moral of it is that in time of peace 
we should guard against prospective troubles by keeping a sharp 
eye on suspicious proceedings. Morosi owned a narrow strip of 
territory, with comparatively a mere handful of people. He had 
received it from the chief of the Basutos as a reward for distin- 
guished services in the Basuto war of 1853. The veteran savage 
seems to have been a born strategist, and he had a very pretty 
natural turn for engineering operations, as the colonists were to 
learn to their cost. To make a mountain impregnable by cleverly 
devived fortifications had always been a mania of his, and he very 
nearly achieved the feat. The position was well chosen with a 
view to throwing difficulties in the way of a protracted siege ; 
while he might well have brought himself to believe that it was 
safe from a coup de main. There were no roads in the surround- 
ing country, and pasturage was scarce. The rocky hill itself rose 
so abiuptly out of the plain as to be absolutely inaccessible on 
three of its sides. On the top, however, was a spacious tableland, 
which could accommodate all his people, with their families and herds 
of cattle ; while he had laid in large supplies of food andammunition. 
No pains or labour had been spared in fortifying the fourth side, 
which slopes at an angle of thirty degrees. A series of strong 
parallel walls had been built along it, each of them dominating 
the one beneath. They were from eight to twelve fget high, were 
loopholed for musketry. and it was practically unpossible to 
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breach them by any artillery fire that could be brought to bear. 
The siege for some time seemed wellnigh hopeless, and half-hearted 
assaults only ended in failures, For the Baphutis, we are told, 
are splendid shots, and they must have been well armed, so that it 
was certain death to venture within five hundred yards of the first 
“schanze.” Apparently the blockade must have been indetinitely 
protracted or given up in despair, had it not been for the happy 
thought of bringing up a venerable mortar, which dated from 
y802, Fortunately there were plenty of shells, but the gunners 
had to adapt makeshift fuses to them. The mortar was placed 
in charge of the author, with six men acting under him. During 
four days and nights a “ages discharge was kept up at intervals 
of ten minutes. The shells, falling on the steep side of the moun- 
tain, rolled backwards down the slopes and exploded among the 
defenders, who had hitherto sheltered themselves behind 
their schanzes. The plucky Baphutis became demoralized, and the 
way was smoothed for a surprise with scaling ladders. The assault 
came off at a natural fissure in the rocks, which had left a flaw in 
the chief’s system of defences; the Baphutis were taken almost un- 
awares, the schanzes were successively turned ; and, with con- 
siderable slaughter of the defenders, Morosi’s stronghold was in 
the hands of his enemies. Certainly the author’s services with 
the improvised mortar battery would appear to have deserved 
recognition and recompense. But he complains that he went 
altogether unrewarded ; that the Mounted Rifles were not even 
thanked for doing, with the aid of a few Fingoes, what the 
colonial volunteer forces had failed to accomplish ; and that the 
colonel in command, who had reaped all the honour, actually never 
set foot on the mountain. At the same time, we do not under- 
stand that the author disputes Colonel Bayley’s claim to have 
devised and successfully directed a daring and most ingenious 
attack. 


COOKE’S FREAKS AND MARVELS OF PLANT LIFE.* 


Ww: gladly welcome every well-directed attempt to make 
accessible and attractive to the public the most pro- 
minent results of recent scientific research in each special de- 

rtment of nature. Among books of this class a place of merit 
is due to Dr. Cooke’s handy little volume on the curiosities of 
vegetation, designed to present in a popular form—devoid as much 
as may be of technical language—some of the most noteworthy 
fruits of the latest investigations into the phenomena of vegetable 
life. In his introductory remarks the writer expresses some dread 
of being taken to task for the use he has freely made of Mr. 
Darwin's researches without materially adding to them from 
resources of his own. But the truth is, so exhaustive are the 
labours of our great naturalist, whatever the field on which he 
enters, that there remains but scanty gleaning for any one who 
comes after him ; and the best service left for lesser workers is to 
diffuse and popularize the stores of knowledge which make his 
volumes a cyclopzdia of biological facts. There is a second objec- 
tion which Dr. Cooke modestly anticipates, resting upon the mis- 
cellaneous character of the subjects comprised in his book. 
Writing, however, as he professes to do, in a popular style, he 
may fairly plead the necessity of interesting those who are not 
botanists, and to whom facts of a novel, curious, and attrac- 
tive kind are more welcome than methodical and systematic 
lessons in the science of botany. He cannot in fairness be 
accused of sacrificing truth to the mere excitement of wonder, 
or of dering to the ignorant craving after paradox; and 
hia book is fitted to kindle in a wide class of readers an in- 
terest in plants and flowers such as they never felt before. 
Some elaborate investigations—as, for instance, those in fertili- 
zation—of great interest to botanists, have been excluded, as 
little suited to be understood or appreciated by the general 
public; whilst, on the other hand, subjects. which have not been 
exhaustively examined and reduced to the standard of scientific 
knowledge have been held to fall legitimately within the scope of 
his undertaking. Free use has been made of every source of in- 
formation, the writer feeling convinced that the more experiments 
of this kind are known and understood the greater and more 
general will be the appreciation of the labours of those who have 
—o to the elucidation of obscure phenomena in plant 


It is difficult to form any adequate conception of the vast extent 
and unlimited variety of vequtible life, or to estimate the grandeur 
and beauty which it has conferred upon the world. Our author can 
only bid us pick up here and there some object of special interest, 
gaze at it, marvel at it, try tocomprehend it, and then pass on, leay- 
ing behind an infinity of wonderful and beautiful things, to be picked 
up by our successors, and marvelled at as they have been by us. He 
quotes the saying of a travelled naturalist, that the feeling of one 
who penetrates an extensive wild forest is much the same as that of 
one on a sea voyage—surprise at the interminable character of the 
scene. The chief difference between the two is that the one is a sea of 
waters, the other a sea of trees. Ilimitable, however, asthe ocean 
of vegetable life may be, it is not to be called monotonous. The 
mind wonders at the multitude of living things, asks whence they 
can have drawn nourishment to rear such solid, delicate, and 
Complex structures, speculates on their age, their formation, or 
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their use. The first question to arise will probably be that 
which our author puts as a prelude to his subject—what 
number of different kinds or species of plants may be supposed to 
exist on the surface of the globe? ‘The progressive estimates 
of these numbers from age to age, which he proceeds to give, 
furnish a curious chapter in history. Thus Theophrastus (300 B.c.) 
enumerates 500 kinds of plants. These may be presumed to 
represent all that were then known. Even narrower, it is pos- 
sible, was the botanic knowledge of Solomon, though he dis- 
coursed on all plants, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
on the wall. Pliny (a.p. 79) increased the number to double 
that of the Greek naturalist. By the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the catalogue had. grown to 6,000. The second 
edition of Linnzus’s great work included no more than 8,800, 
but from the impulse given by his labours the progress became 
rapid. Willdenow up to 1807 had distinguished 17,457 species 
of flowering plants, Robert Brown carrying on the number 
to 37,000, and Humboldt calculating all plants, flowering and 
non-flowering, at 44,000, By 1820 Candolle had set down 
6,000 at the least, to which figure the collection in the Her- 
ium of the Jardin des Plantes was not long after brought 
up; that of M. Delessert reaching in 1847 as many as 86,000 
species, at which number Dr. Lindley had estimated in 1835 all the 
i in the world. About this time Humboldt’s advanced calcu- 
tions seemed to him to verify ‘the ancient myth of the Zend 
Avesta, that the creative primeval force called forth 120,000 
vegetable forms from the blood of the bull. In 1845 the total 
species of phanerogamic and orypteants plants were set down by 
. R. B. Hinds as 134,000, by Henfrey in 1857 at 213,000, whilst 

in 1855 De Candolle could extend the full number of flowering 
plants to 375,000. With the knowledge of new lands and their 
varied flora, the numbers may be expected to grow indefinitely. 
The problem is of course enhanced in difficulty by the vagueness 
of the line defining specific differences; but at the present time 
it may be thought a safe estimate to say, with our author, 
that there are os not less than half a million distinct 
species of vegetable organisms on land and in the water dispersed 
over the globe. 
Out of this vast store of vegetable life Dr. Cooke selects 
for illustration some score or so of groups or species less 
familiar to the ordinary observer of nature, or more remarkable 
for their bearing upon the general laws of organic life. First 
in order come the carnivorous plants, which were for the 
first time made the subject of systematic research by Mr. 
Darwin a few years ago. A popular summary is given of his 
experiments upon the sundew ( ra rotundifolia), to be met 
with among bog-mosses and in other swampy places. The struc- 
ture of this curious little plant is made clear by well-executed 
woodcuts, and the action of the glands in seizing and disposing of 
the insects that form its natural prey described in detail. The 
nature of the viscid secretion from these glands has been shown 
by chemical analysis to correspond with the gastric fluid in 
animal forms. It completely dissolves albumen, muscle, fibrin, 
cartilage, the fibrous portion of bone, gelatine, and the casein of 
milk, precisely in the same way as these are acted upon in the 
process of digestion in the stomach of animals. In the power 
of the tentacles to close upon their prey, and in their response 
to irritation, we see a resemblance to sensibility in the animal 
kingdom, as well as in their power of distinguishing between 
organic and inorganic substances, as between a piece of glass 
and a piece of boiled egg, or between a hard-skinned beetle 
and a soft fly, also between different kinds of fluids, acids, and 
alkalies. And not only do these tentacles bend over and grasp 
the insects or other objects brought into contact with them, 
but on living flies being placed half an inch away from the 
leaves, the tentacles have been found to bend gradually towards 
the insects, closing and gripping them fast within two hours or 
so in their bristly and viscous embrace. On the flies being re- 
moved three-quarters of an inch further off, the leaves still 
remained bent towards them away from the direction of the light, 
though failing to reach them—indicating the presence of an appetite 
in plants. Of the true sundews no less than three hundred species 
have been discriminated, of which three are met with in England. 
Australia has yielded two, and others have been met with not 
only over the whole of Northern Europe, Canada, and the United 
States, but as far apart as Brazil and Australia. Kingsley speaks 
of his rapture at coming upon the familiar little plant among the 
tussocks of Trinidad, with its clammy-haired paws full of dead 
flies, just as they would have been in any bog in Devonshire or in 
Hampshire, in Walesor in Scotland. How came about this world- 
wide dispersal? Possibly, the author thinks, by means of ancient 
landways connecting the existing continents, which gave unbounded 
spread to both flora and fauna, but more probably the minute 
germ was carried on the feet or in the crop of birds. Hardly less 
interesting is what Dr. Cooke has to say of Dioncea muscipula 
(Venus’s fly-trap), belonging to the same natural order of plants as 
sundews, not a native of the British islands, but dwelling in the 
damp tracts of the eastern parts of North Carolina. Another order 
of carnivorous plants—the Narracenias, or Side-saddle flowers, the 
representatives in the New World of the Pitcher plants of the Old 
—are made to furnish many particulars of curious interest, as 
are also the minor carnivora which manifest the like propensities 
in a modified form. Among these are the Butterwort (Pinguicula 
lusitanica), the Bladderwort (Utricularia vulgaris), with its 
associated species very widely diffused, the list closing with the 
Christmas rose (Helleborus niger), in which indications have been 
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detected, if not of persistent fly-catching, yet at least of a capacity 
for assimilating animal food. A note from Gerarde’s Herbal 
(A.D. 1597) is appended, in which the quaint old naturalist speaks 
of the leaves of the Viscaria as covered with a thick and clammy 
matter like birdlime, so that “if flies do light upon the same they 
will be so entangled with the liminesse that they cannot flie away, 
insomuch that in some hot day or other you shall see many flies 
caught by that means, Whereupon I have called it the Catch 
Flie, or Limewort.” 

The gyration or circumnutation of plants, for the first time 
made the subject of regular and systematic investigation by Mr. 
Darwin, is here set before the reader without the mass of 
technical detail which was needed to establish upon a scientific 
basis this important and far-reaching principle in nature. From the 
clear outlines of the phenomena given by Dr. Cooke, and the 
illustrations he supplies of the organic movements to be observed 
in plants of various kinds, the student may do much to ¢ 
on for himself the inquiry into the working of this curious 
yor ag of plant life. The mysterious attraction towards the 
ight, shown in the creeping of buried radicles in the direction of 
any cranny or crevice where a ray of the sun may pierce; the 
following of the sun’s disc in its course by the heliotropes, or sun- 
flowers, which has given to this remarkable order the title of 
polar or compass plant, and made it familiar to travellers 
as a guide across the prairies unerring as the magnet, may 
be noticed and appreciated in a minor degree by any one 
who will watch carefully the behaviour of plants growing 
on a bank lit and warmed by the sun’s beams, At the same time, 
he may be impressed with the opposite phenomenon of negative 
heliotropism, or turning from the sun, observed by Mr. Darwin in 
Bignonia capreolata, an exotic trumpet-flower, and in the 
Cyclamen. The sleep of plants, as determined or influenced by 
the deprivation of light, furnishes another chapter of inex- 
haustible interest in botanical study; as do also such freaks 
of nature as those of the “twiners and climbers” which wreath 
themselves into tangled masses in the forest or along the hedge- 
row, or with their tiny hooks creep in fantastic twirls or puzzling 
zigzags over wall or cottage-roof. The travellers’ joy (Clematis 
peer) Tr common fumitory (Fumaria officinalis), the climbing 
corydalis (Corydalis claviculata), and the Virginia creeper 
(Aimpelopsis hederacea), come home to every observer of nature ; 
whilst for exotic specimens he may turn to what our author 
has to tell him of the Michigan rose, or his striking picture of 
the Natal climbing plant (Ceropegia Sandersoni, fig. 22). The 
dispersion of plants, their abnormal, dwarf, or giant growths, and 
their strange and perplexing mimicry of other forms of life, animal 
as well as vegetable—in which part of his book the writer is be- 
trayed into a weak hankering after the doctrine of design in its 
pre-Darwinian stage—are treatetl of with much variety of illustra- 
tion. Without pretending to high scientific quality, the work 
throughout is well fitted to instruct and to attract a class of readers 
who might shrink from grappling with a scientific text-book. 


ARCHIBALD’S COUNTRY SOLICITOR’S PRACTICE.* 


was once a popular belief that the new régime instituted 
eight years ago by the Judicature Act of 1873 was destined 

to effect an immense simplification in our legal procedure. If 
any person exists so deluded as to cherish the idea that this 
result has been or is likely to be attained, we would simply 
refer him to Mr. Archibald’s bulky volume as an evidence of the 
enormous mass of subsequent acts, orders, rules, forms, and de- 
cisions which have conglomerated round the original nucleus, 
making confusion worse confounded. For really chaos is a mild 
term to apply to the present condition of legal practice. Oom- 
plications oe arisen with regard to the fundamental measure. In 
seeking to remedy these, others and worse ones have been intro- 
duced ; decisions on one provision tend to nullify another, pleadings 
which were to be so sweetly simple have developed a higher 
technicality than ever, until competent judges are driven to re- 
commend their total abolition, and Mr. Archibald’s is merely the 
last of a long series of books of practice designed tu evolve order 
out of the hopeless confusion. Of these it is unquestionably 
one of the best and completest. Rag hg country solicitor as 
a guileless and unlearned legal infant, Mr. Archibald leads him 
gently on through all the mazes of a modern action at law, 
adapting the knotty points and hard sayings to his tender under- 
standing, until the professional mind trembles at the sss rag of 
innumerable country solicitors arming themselves with copies of 
this work, and declaring theirindependence of counsel for all time to 
come. Loyalty to the brotherhood of which he is a distinguished 
member leads Mr. Archibald, however, to deprecate this misuse of his 
valuable work, and to point out, as he does at p. 144, the dangers 
a solicitor may run in rashly dispensing with the services of 
counsel in drawing pleadings, for instance. So that, while 
solicitors will beyond doubt profit Jargely by Mr. Archibald’s 
labours, we may hope those labours may not result in the absolute 
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solicitors, inasmuch as there are few barristers who would not be 
the wiser for studying it. A particularly valuable feature consists 
in the numerous suggestions it contains as to various questions 
arising every day on which no reported authority is available— 
suggestions which, from Mr. Archibald’s position and peculiar 
facilities, we can well believe are in many cases “ inspired.” 
Thus, at p. 163, speaking of the practice which has grown up 
of a defendant denying his liability altogether, and at the same 
time paying money into court in satisfaction of the claim he 
disputes, Mr. Archibald says:—“There is no provision on the 
subject; but it is presumed the court has power to order the 
money to be repaid if the plaintiff has taken it out of court and 
ultimately fails in his action”—a useful hint, inasmuch as the 
popular belief has hitherto been to the contrary. So, again, 
at p. 1108, in the addenda by which Mr. Archibald brings 
his work up to the level of the very latest decisions, he suggests 
a method by which money paid into court as a condition of 
being permitted to defend may be tendered and pleaded in 
satisfaction—another doubtful point, on which there is as yet no 
authority. In the more beaten tracks of procedure the work is no 
less efficient. It embodies the whole system now in force, artisti- 
cally supplementing the new practice by the still existing 
remnants of the old, so as to be absolutely complete in itself, and 
to enable its fortunate possessor to dispose of his “ Chitty’s 
Archbold,” his “ Lush’s Practice,” his “ Wilson's Judicature Acts,” 
and all other like manuals for ;what they will fetch. From 
which sweeping supersession we would, however, except another 
work of the same author—namely, “ Forms of Sumnions and 
Orders,” the leading authority on a subject which could not well 
have been incorporated into the present volume, and which forms 
a fitting pendent thereto. 

Almost the only point in which we could wish Mr. Archibald’s 
book to be other than it is,is as to the collection of forms of 
pleadings which he has adopted from the schedule to the Judica- 
ture Acts. Of course, these forms have to a certain extent the 
sanction of authority, and we suppose the author could not well 
have dispensed with them, but they are really very interior models ; 
there is among them an extraordinary predominance of precedents 
for shipping cases, and a corresponding paucity of formule of more 
general utility, while some of the specimens are absolutely mis- 
leading—notably that of the pleadings in a foreclosure action, which 
contains at least three paragraphs which would expose the party 
utilizing them to the danger of having them struck out at 
Chambers as embarrassing and contrary to the spirit of the Acts 
and rules. It is really a pity that Mr. Archibald should have had to 
mar the efliciency of his book by the insertion of these dubious 
exemplars, which have long ceased to be regarded with any special 
reverence, and we should have considered him fully justified had 
he seen fit to reform some of them in accordance with recent 
decisions. 

One of the most hopelessly involved and contradictory depart- 
ments in the existing procedure is that concerning the employment 
and functions of the Official Referees. Though these functionaries 
are, so to speak, the pet offspring of the Judicature Act of 1873, 
that Act, the rules intended to carry out its provisions, and - 
judicial decisions upon both Act and rules, have combined to put 
them in an anomalous and almost ridiculous position. The Act 
and the rules distinctly imply that they may try actions and direct 
judgment to be entered for the successful party; the judges say 
they cannot try actions, and cannot direct judgment to be entered, 
Mr. Archibald, in an excellent and lucid chapter on arbitration, 
does his very best to guide his reader through the conflicting au- 
thorities, though of course it is not within his power to reconcile 
things which are distinctly and diametrically opposed to one 
another. Probably either the Act or the rules will have to undergo 
a complete process of remodelling before the Official Referees can 
discharge their allotted duties in peace and comfort. Nor does 
Mr. Archibald confine himself to mere matters of practice. He 
discourses ably on bills of sale, acknowledgments of married 
women, and other subjects with which it behoves the country soli- 
citor to be well acquainted. With regard to the former topic, we 
may mention that the author has, with laudable alacrity and con- 
scientiousness, recalled all unsold copies of his work, with a view 
to correcting an error which had crept into the report of a bill of 
sale case at p. 553. This has now been done, and the book is as 
trustworthy on this point as it is on all others. 

At least one half of the book is occupied by the Acts, orders, 
rules, and forms which constitute the authoritative source 
and exponents of the existing practice, and which are here 
printed at full length. This course does not, however, in the 
present case give rise to the slightest suspicion of any intention 
on the part of the author to pad out his work to comely propor- 
tions, or to economize the goods of his own brain by copious ex- 
tracts from the statute book. A reduction rather than an increase 
in size is what Mr. Archibald’s book could best stand, and in books 
of practice it is absolutely essential to have at hand the tpsissima 
verba of the enactments and regulations under which Lpavg 
are being conducted. A text-book, however good, is of but little 
use as authority in such matters; but a text-book which tells you 


| where to find the authority, and at the same time supplies you 


with it, is obviously the most useful kind of manual. e must 
confess to some slight misgiving as to whether the very bulk and 
completeness of Mr. Archibald’s book may not somewhat stand in 
the way of its general adoption by London practitioners. In the 
hurry and bustle of Judges’ Chambers, for instance, it might be 
difficult at the moment to hit on the particular one of its 1,266 
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pages which contained the 
refer. It is, however, 


mated, singularly well adapted. The references are wonder- 
fully copious, their selection not being confined to the ordi- 
nary reports only, but embracing the Weekly Notes, the Weekly 
Reporter, and the Law Times, in whose pages so many prac- 
tice cases lie entombed, and from which, without some such 
assistance, it is so exceedingly difficult to unearth them. These 
minor reports are a perpetual source of terror to the practi- 
tioner, 7 can never feel quite sure that they may not con- 
tain some obscure authority adverse to his contention, which, 
unknown to him, may prove a weapon in the hand of his opponent. 
So far as practice is concerned, Mr. Archibald has now dispe 
much of this terror by enabling one to know the worst, or e 
to enjoy the feeling of safety. 

The portentous length of the addenda above referred to 
proves the author's extreme assiduity and care up to the very 
moment of his book's going to press, and also shows the need that 
exists for the continual issue of new books of practice or the 
thorough revision of old ones. Nothing is more misguiding than 
a superannuated law hook; it is of about as much use asa last 
year’s almanack. In these addenda Mr. Archibald has a fair 
foundation for a second edition of his work, which we trust will 
ere long be necessitated by the well-deserved exhaustion of the 
first. his preface he refers to another cause which might some 
day have the same effect—namely, the possible adoption in whole or 
in part of the recent Report of the Chancellor's Committee on Legal 

ure. No signs of any stir in this direction are, however, 
as yet apparent; possibly the authorities are waiting until they 
can obtain the requisite co-operation of the Legislature; and, so 
far as any danger of Mr. ibald’s book being thus superseded 
is concerned, we are inclined to believe it will share the immunity 
enjoyed by threatened men. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Il. 


Wwe have not, this week, to review any of the more splendid 
works of men and publishers. ‘The splendours of the 
Christmas season are probably still in the hands of the binders; the 
largest and most sumptuous of the books of the week is an American 
volume of travel, Zhe Heart of the White Mountains, by Mr. 8, B. 
Drake, with illustrations by .Mr. Hamilton Gibson (Chatto and 
Windus). The White Mountain is the Ararat of the Red 
Indians, or rather, is one of their Ararats ; for every race which 
possesses the tradition of the Deluge points out its own local 
eminence on which its local Noah landed after the waters abated. 
The Indians believe the White Mountain to be the abode of no 
ordinary Manitou, and approach with reluctance the snowy tops 
of a hill which is not more their Ararat than their Olympus. The 
Deluge legend in this part of America tells how one Powaw and 
his wife alone escaped from the flood; how they sought safety on 
the crest of the White Mountain; and how, as the waters with- 
drew, the Powaw sent forth, not a dove, like Noah, but a hare to 
spy out the land. Ina recent essay, by the way, on the Deluge- 
myths, M. Lenormant maintained that the people of Africa have 
no such tradition. It would be strange if they were really un- 
a gm with a story so widely spread that it is current in 

ia, in North and South America. among Celts, and Greeks, 
and Australians. By a curious accident, the author of Uncle 
Remus makes his plantation negro tell the nigger story of the 
flood, which, in this African myth, was brought about by the 
machinations of the crayfish. ‘ There wasn’t no ark in this yer 
deluge,” says Uncle Remus, and his artless narrative seems to throw 
doubt on the statement of M. Lenormant. But it must not be 
supposed that Zhe Heart of the White Mountains is all given up 
to Red Indian mythology. We read of the great carbuncle of the 
hills, the fabulous stone commemorated by Hawthorne, and we 
have countless descriptions and pictures of fresh and atiractive 
scenery, and humorous American anecdotes of travel. The wood- 
cuts are generally executed with delicacy, and the book is not only 
well got up, but permits itself to be read with pleasure. This is 
unusual in Christmas books. 

Features of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil (Rev. M. G. Watkins, 
M.A. Illustrated by Giacomelli. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) 
bn eae of the ~* of birds are very pretty and clever. The 

ece is particularly ingenious; a number of led and 
drenched little birds are cowering away from the ae in the 
niches of a sculptured stone. The owl, which makes the tailpiece 
of the preface, is a most knowing and uncanny fowl. Mr. 
Watkinss letterpress is an interesting combination of natural 
history, poetry, and folk-lore. The woodcuts are engraved with 
much delicacy, and the book should be a favourite in all country 


For the in Indian Summer (Griffith and Farran) Mr. 
Clarkson confesses his debt to “ American poets only,” while the 
sketches were made in the woods of Maryland. Among the poets 
who supply the verse we notice such celebrated writers as Miss 
Mary Mapes , Miss Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Piatt, and the 
names, even better known in Europe, of Longfellow and Lowell 
and Joaquin Miller. The following verses of Mr. Wilde's strike 


us as being almost the gloomiest over which we ever dropped 
the tear of sensibility :— 
My life is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief, 
Restless and soon to pass away. 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 


In a verse of Mr. Lathrop’s address to Mr. Lonefe his 
seventieth birthday we foresee the conjectural reading of the 
future German critic :— 
And if too soon the hoar-frost throngs 
Your air, O Poet of our prime, 
It seeks in vain to chill your songs, 
Or blanch the beauty of your rhyme. 


For “ air” some commentator is certain, in the by and by, to read 
“hair.” The poems in this volume are more engaging than the 
rather garish coloured illustrations. 

Dreams, Dances, and Disappointments (G. Konstans, E. Casella, 
and N. Casella. De La Rue) is an exceedingly pretty picture- 
book, in the style of Mr. Caldecott, though graver in tone. We 
have rarely seen such pleasant reproductions of the ways of the last 
century. 

Soe bistente of animals in A Winter Nosegay (Sonnenschein 
and Allen) are extremely spirited and lively, and give a not 
unnecessary interest to the letterpress, 

The Cornet of Horse is the history, by Mr. Henty (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Uo.), of a Herculean young officer who served under 
“ George Churchill,” as Mr. Henty makes Marlborough call him- 

. This is obviously a mere slip of the pen, which Mr. Henty 
redeems by his careful maps of the battles fought “in Anna's 
wars,” The Cornet of Horse is the best swordsman of his time. 
The artist, however, depicts him in the act of lunging with his 
left foot foremost, and his attitude on guard ina duel is elaborately 
absurd. The hero throws all his weight on his right foot, and 
only touches the ground with the heel of his left foot. In this 
position, of course, he would be the helpless victim of his big 
opponent. His attitude is that of the “ Narcissus” in the Naples 
Museum, or of one of the Inner Brotherhood in Patience. This is 
the artist’s affair ; but the innumerable adventures of the hero will 
be the delight of boys, and we confess to having read Mr. Henty’s 
book with the utmost excitement. When the hero was sucked in 
by the mill-wheel we gave him up for lost ; but from this, as from 
all his other perils, he emerges un . 

Salt Water (Griffith and Farran) is quite as thrilling an account 
by Mr. Kingston of danger and battle by sea, and is certainl 
more interesting than most of the novels in three volumes whi 
make the life of the reviewer hideous. 

Our Little Ones (same een is a lively American collection 
of ee for children. e ney sympathize with the hero of 
“ Johnnie’s story,” “I wanted to be good. I wanted to have 
lots. of fun.” Alas, this is the human tragedy in brief. 

The Home Library—Constantine the Great (Rev. Edward L. 
Cutts, B.A. §.P.C.K.)—Mr. Cutts has spared no pains to make 
his book attractive and interesting. He has read a great many 
authorities, ancient and modern (especially the latter), on the early 
history of the Church, and quotes from them freely. He has also. 
a number of very good drawings scattered through his pages, 
some of which are copies of coins with the portraits of the 
Emperors, and others sketches of scenery and public buildings. ‘We 
value these the more highly, as good drawings in Christmas books 
are as rare as swallows in winter. Mr. Cutts’s literary style is not, 
however, always equal to his matter. He occasionally uses news- 
paper slang, and condescends to such amazing expressions as “a 
handsome and cultured Emperor.” We must object to a state- 
ment he makes on page 2. ‘his is, that “ the provinces which are 
so familiar to us under the names of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Servia, 
and Dalmatia, were familiar to the world then under their ancient 
names of Dalmatia, Noricum, Pannonia, Mesia,{and Thrace . . . 
they were then united under the name of Illyricum.” Now, at no 
time was the name “ Noricum” applied to either Bosnia or Dal- 
matia. Noricum was the country south of the Danube and weat of 
Vindobona, or Vienna, comprehending most of the modern pro- 
vinces of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. Pannonia lay 
directly east of it, bounded on the east by the Danube, and with 
only a small portion of its territory included in the modern Bosnia ; 
while Thrace, far from forming any part of the province or 
fecture of Illyricum, was reckoned one of the members of the Bre 
fecture of the East. , 

The Brave Men of Eyam (Edw. N. Hoare, M.A. §8.P.C.K.)— 
There is no sadder tragedy in all history than the almost complete 
depopulation of the Derbyshire village of Eyam during the great 
Plague of 1665. The pestilence was introduced in a bale of 
goods sent from London, and in less than a year five-sixths of 
the inhabitants were dead.. Whole families were swept away ; 
women, reduced to misery and want, were forced to dig tne 
graves of their relations; and it was only the courage of the 
villagers, who remained inside their homes and faced the death 
that awaited them, which prevented the Plague from spreading 
widely. Mr. Hoare has told his ghastly story well, neither 
sickening his readers with unnecessary details, nor giving way to 
sentimentality; but we think it a pity that he introduced the 
murder of the pedlar, which seems pointless, Indeed a murder 
is a thing to pass unheeded in the presence of euch horrors, 


portions point to which one wished to 3 
mirably arranged and indexed, with a : 
view, no doubt, to obviating this difficulty as far as possible, and = 
a judicious turning down of pages beforehand would guide the 
eye of the practitioner to the required point. For the seclusion 
of the office or chambers it is, however, as we have before inti- a 
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Off to the Wilds (Geo. Manvilie Fenn. Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Zululand has hitherto been saved from the pen of the writers 
of boys’ books; but, now that Rorke’s Drift has taken the place 
of the Balaclava Charge in our plays and novels, the well-trodden 
fields of Canada and the South Islands have been deserted for 
the attractions of Cape Colony. Adventures, however, are just 
as numerous and striking as of old. We still have monstrous, 
maneless, yellow lions crawling along the sedgy grass; and we 
know that the lion has his part to play in harmlessly exciting us 
before he is disposed of. Large herds of gnus—creatures re- 
sembling bisons—tails in air and heads on the ground, charge the 
defenceless white boy with all their accustomed (and futile) vigour ; 
while worse than all is our old friend the serpent, “ writhing and 
turning in the most horrible manner down in a narrow rift,” 
equally ready to crush a gazelle or wind itself round the body of a 
man. ‘These wonders are not, however, left solely to the imagina- 
tion, but are impressed on our minds by numerous pictures. There 
is a perfect Zoological Gardens in the book, and some rather 
curious foreshortening. In p. 164 the men look as if they were 
gracefully balanced on waving ears of corn. In p. 154 the boy is 
like a caterpillar; while the rhinoceros (p. 225) seems to bound 
after the fashion of a dream beast, rather than to crush through 
the brushwood in the manner characteristic of the real quadruped. 
But boys will not care about these little shortcomings, and will 
delight in all the hairbreadth escapes. 

Hoodie (Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Routledge).—Mrs. Molesworth has given us one 
more of her stories, which, like the others, is pretty and 
charming, but yet unsuitable for childish reading. The notion 
that it is “ interesting” to be naughty is one that is by no means 
unfamiliar to grown-up men and women, and it is surely a mis- 
take to implant it in children’s minds. The teaching of the old 
fairy tales was far more wholesome than this. Cinderella, it is 
true, had something of the fille tmcomprise ubout her (especially as 
drawn by Mr. Millais), but, luckily for her, lacked the time to 
brood over her wrongs. The picture of a little girl of five making 
herself miserable over-the thought that nobody loved her is, we 
hope, untrue to nature, or, if not untrue, is a fact to be 

ed sadly by without comment. Besides, children, especially 

ittle children, never think in language. They have strong im- 

ssions, but these are too vague to be translated into words. If, 
owever, we object to Hoodie as a Christmas present for our 

nephew and nieces, we have found much entertainment in it our- 
selves ; and the illustrations are above the average. 

Aunt Judy's Annuat Volume for 1881 (idited by H. F. 
Gatty. Bell and Sons).—If we cannot have Mrs. Ewing herself to 
write the leading story in Aunt Judy's Christmas Number, the 
next best thing is to have one by the author of * Castle Blair,” 
Her present small hero does not, however, resemble the Irish boys 
who were the torment of their relatives. Hector was of French 
origin, and went for a few months to visit his relations in France. 
His one thought was “ birds,” and how to make himself as much 
a bird as possible. Like all Miss Shaw’s children, he is perfectly 
natural and not self-conscious, The rest of the volume is puins- 
taking, but perhaps hardly up to its usual interest. 

Hide and Seek: a Story of the New Forest in 1647 (Mrs. 
Frank Cooper. 8,.P.C.K.)—Life in 1647 must, indeed, have been 
full of surprises if it was as lively a thing as Mrs, Cooper would 
have us beliove. She has, however, given us a vivid and interest- 
ing picture of the kind of adventures to which people were liable at 
that date, though we would fain hope these perils did not follow 
quite so fast on each other's heels, and that the unfortunate 
creatures were allowed a little breathing space to recruit their 
spirits, 

. Our Bob (Author of the “ Lost Note.” S.P.C.K.)—The illus- 
trations to this story are the most singular thing about it. 
There is a picture of “ Our Bob” in the act of pulling off his coat 
before plunging into the water to save 2 drowning child, which 
we thought for a long time was a waiter wringing out a napkin. 
The child is in the water a foot or two off, apparently surveying 
the prospect at his leisure, while his mother, who has evidently 
much more repose than is usual in her class, is sitting in a corner 
with her face in her hands. ‘The story begins well, but the 
dénouement is improbable. 

Vanda (Esmé Stuart. §.P.C.K.)—By far the best part of 
Vanda is the description of the Mathon family, where the gifted 
young lady who bestows her name on the book me governess. 

ere is real humour in the sketch of the cheerful captain who 
loves to tease his matter-of-fact irritable wife, and of their two 
mischievous little boys. The rest of the book, though pleasant 
vending eaqual, has nothing remarkable about it. 

0; Palm and Pine (J. A. Owen. §8.P.C.K.)—This is a 
bright little tale, laid partly in Tahiti and partly in New Zealand. 
‘The story, perhaps, does not come to much; but it contains some 
adventures and pretty descriptions. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


it is not often that a book has twice to run the gauntlet of legal 

tribunals; but this is, we believe, the fate of Benjamin 
Constant’s Letters to Mme. Récamier(1). Almost immediately 
after the lady’s death they were advertised for publication in the 


Presse, though the joint opposition of the two families, supported 
by a legal decision, made YP Emile de Girardin abandon the pub- 

lication. Now, so far as we can make out, Mme, Récamier’s repre- 

sentatives have sanctioned their issue, while Benjamin Constant’s 

still protest. It was, indeed, recently announced thst a fresh law- 

suit was to follow on their issue. It would not be fitting to give 

any opinion here on the propriety of this coursé ; but, without ex- 

ceeding the limits of purely literary criticism, the difference of 

attitude may be said to be comprehensible enough. There is 

nothing in the strict sense compromising to either party in these 

letters, which show pretty distinctly how purely platonic, on the 

lady’s side at least, was the /éaison which led to two duels between 

Constant and others of her admirers, The only reason that we can 

imagine for the objection which the representatives of the author 

of Adolphe are said to entertain to their publication is that they de- 

stroy, or at any rate alter, one’s previous conception of his character. 

Bebjamin Constant has always had the credit of being a kind of 

elder Henii de Marsay, with English instead of French character- 

istics—a perfectly ps | rant and clear-sighted person, to whom 

the various celebrated women with whom he was connected were 

merely so many playthings. A perusal of these letters scarcely 

sustains this view. Constant is nearly as passionate in his atti- 

tude towards his Juliette as Mlle. de 1’Espinasse is towards 
her Guibert; and, what is still odder, the references in the 
letters to Mme. de Staél by no mears bear out the current 

idea of Corinne as the victim, of Benjamin as the sacrificing 

priest. An appendix, however, which contains some fragments of un- 
published memoirs, contains a terrible portrait of Mme. de Staél, 
not, indeed, very surprising to acute students of that person, but 
likely considerably to disturb Dr. Stevens, her late enthusiastic 
biographer. According to Constant, who certainly had reasons 
for knowing, Corinne must have very much resembled a certain 

English statesman in petticoats. “Mme. de Staél est de bonne 

foi successivement en mille sens contraires. Mais comme dans 
chacun des moments ow elle est réellement de bonne foi, on est 
subjugué par l’accent de vérité qui retentit dans ses paroles... . 
son éloquence produit sur elle le méme effet que sur ses auditeurs. 
En se préférant aux autres elle ne pense étre que juste et elle 
s‘estime de sa justice.” 

The fourth volume of M. Gambetta’s speeches (2), which has 
acquired an additional interest in the course of its passage through 
the press, does not contain any of his most famous utterances. 
But the articles on the anniversary of Hoche’s death (thrice re- 
peated), on Edgar Quinet, and on that curious person, D’Alton 
Shee, are of some general interest, not to mention others. 

An anonymous pamphlet (3) on the Egyptian question takes 
the line of exaggerating the importance of Turkish intervention, 
and of urging the value of French ‘ political” interference as 
contrasted with interference in the mere interest of French sub- 
jects. Students of this thorny question will know what to make 
of this and of the covert insinuations against England ; others the 
brochure will hardly interest. 

M. Gambetta’s new Under-Secretary for Foreign A ffairscanhardly 
be charged with issuing his book (4) as a testimonial for office, inas- 
much as it must have passed through the press sometime before 
the fall of the Ferry Cabinet. It is an eminent example of the 
style which Mr. Carlyle, in one of the moments when his genius 
was most with him, baptized for ever as “ dull-snutiling.” With 
insignificant changes, it might be the werk of a club orator of the 
First Revolution, a description which M. Spuller will take as a 
compliment, and which will fully characterize it to those who 
are acquainted with history. “ Dix-huit siécles de civilisation 
chrétienne (2ires)” is the sort of thing which occurs throughout. 
It must be admitted that the Republican grouse in the gun-room 
requires a special education to make it specially langhworthy. 

The Duchess de FitzJames has reprinted in pamphlet form (5) 
her valuable article on American vines and their use in fighting 
the phylloxera, which, when it first appeared in the Zevue des Dewx 
Mondes, was fully commented on in the Suturday Review. 

M. Fernand Maurice’s essay (6) is a very clever and a rather 
dispiriting production. It bears a close resemblance (except that 
it is better written) to an Oxford prize essay. The author has 
acquired the knack of taking rapid general views of history, and has 
seized the idea that at the present moment everything Irench is 
to be seen in the light of the Republic. So he starts the question 
whether there must not of necessity be something radically 
different between a Monarchical and a Republican foreign policy. 

The latter seems, as far as we can malie itout, to be to let every- 
thing go by the board. How little M. Maurice guards his easy 
historical apergus by any acquaintance with actual facts may best 
be judged by his argument that English foreign policy is always 
the same, and that public opinion in England would scout altera- 
tions in it. What M. Maurice needs is a caution to read the 
newspapers as well as the philosophical historians, and to remember 
that there is such a thing as human nature. 

M. Gabriel Monod is well known to students of contemporary 
French literature, and it is hardly necessary to say that anything 


(2) Discours et pluidoyers politiques de M. Gambetta. Tometv. Paris: 
Charpentier. 

(3) Lat question cgyptienne. Paris: Leroux. 

(4) Nouvelles conférences populuires, Par E. Spuller. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 

(5) Grande culture de la vigne uméricaine en France. Par Mme. la 
duchesse de FitzJames. Nimes: Dubois. 

(6) Lua politique extérieure de la république francaise. Par E. Mauricee 


(1) Lettres de Benjamin Constant & madame Récamier. Paris: Calmann- 


Paris: Gerwer-Baillitre. 
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which he does or superintends will be more or less well done. 
His nt enterprise (7), however, does not commend itself to 
us. it seems that something or somebody answering to our 
“My Lords” has decreed that the neuvidmes in French schools 
(that is, the lowest class) should have Greek and Roman history, 
together with that of non-classical antiquity and a few specimen 
biographies of classical worthies, hashed up for them in an ex- 
ceedingly exiguous primer. The thing is here very cleverly done, 
or rather would be done if it were not impossible. 

It is rather a pity that such a book as M. Borel d’Hauterive’s 
Sidges'de Paris (8) should have reached a third edition. What 
can be thought of a professedly sober writer who inserts a stupid 
chanson of his own about “ Le barbare Attila” and “ A Berlin” 
and “Le Rhin frangais” and “ Le jour prochain de la revanche,” 
and who, in recounting the entry of the Prussians into Paris, has 
the incredible silliness to talk about “un cordon infranchissable 
formé par les gardes nationaux pour empécher les Allemands de 
pénétrer dans la ville,” and to say that “ pour satisfaire leur amour 
propre il avait fallu les laisser se glisser wn instant”? After “la 
revanche ” it may be pardonable to talk in this way. 

A very pretty little book (9) in M. Leroux’s pretty little series 
of folk lore contains some translations of Albanian tales, many 
of which are curiously Oriental in character. M. Dozon seems to 
be at pe in Cyprus, and to be studying Cypriote traditions. 

M., Xavier Marmier is not exactly one of the chief glories of the 
French Academy, and his American travels (10) are considerably 
behind the time. But they are written on the accepted lines of 
tvavelin France, which lines may be said to be, first, the observa- 
tion of a perpetual forced liveliness, and, secondly, the inculcation 
of the superiority of France and Frenchmen to all other countries 
and nations. It is, therefore, not very wonderful that they should 
have reached a new edition. 

It is possible that some very hard-hearted person might question 
the right of M. Paul de Musset to have his works presented in so 
dainty a form (11) as that of M. Lemerre’s Petste bibliotheque, 
But itis a great thing to have a brother, and (let it be freely con- 
fessed) a greater thing to believe frankly in him, and to take 
up the cudgels for him gallantly against all comers. M. Paul de 
Musset’s merits in this kind incline us not to press too hardly the 
comparison between his Originaux and Gautier’s Grotesques. 

M. Emile Zola, or some too zealous friend for him, makes such 
constant and skilful use of Ja réclame—in plain English, of 
puffery—that even non-subscribers to the St. Petersburg Messager 
del Europe are pretty well acquainted with his critical lucubrations 
long before they are collected in volumes. This present book (12) 
illustrates perhaps better then any of its forerunners the strength 
and the weakness of M. Zola in criticism, for it would be absurd to 

retend that there is not strength as well as weakness. M. Zola 

s unfortunately had a very insufficient literary education ; he 
has fallen early among those worst of thieves, the members of a 
small mutual admiration society, and he has subjugated himself 
hopelessly to the most terrible of all slaveries, the slavery of jargon. 
The consequence is that perhaps no other living writer writes such a 
curious mixture of sense and nonsense. When M. Zola is talking 
about the achievements of naturalist literature, the scientific move- 
ment, and so forth, he always talks nonsense without exception, 
and when he attacks his personal enemies he is always unimpor- 
tant though often amusing. But when he happens to get upon 
neutral ground his natural shrewdness, which is great, constantly 
emerges. He knows absolutely nothing about poetry, and there- 
fore no one who has not much time to spare need trouble him- 
self to open his articles on Victor Hugo, on Gautier, on 
Musset as a poet—for there are some shrewd remarks on Musset 
as @ man—or on contemporary poetry in France. The writer is 
simply not at the point of view, and his observations are therefore 
irrelevant. But on Chateaubriand, and in the long and interest- 
ing paper on Sainte-Beuve, he has much to say that is worth 
attention, though neither article is to be recommended to any one 
who is not in a position to apply the corrective of independent 
knowledge and criticism. Then we have “La critique contem- 
poraine,” which is merely a personal repartee on the critics who do 
not like M. Zola. How empty his dicta are in such a case may be 
estimated from his impertinent remarks on M. Cherbuliez, who 
certainly has his faults as a novelist, but whose best works are 
worth all M. Zola’s put together, and on M, Emile Montégut, one 
single page of whose best criticism is sufficient to outweigh every- 
thing that M. Zola has written in that way. The book ends with 
an essay on “ La moralité dans Ja littérature,” which is an earnest 
attempt to distinguish between “ Brantéme, Boccaccio, and 
la Fontaine,” on the one hand, and Nana on the other. The 
attempt really was not needed. 

_ Many people are more or less interested in French North Africa 
fs and all who are so interested will find M. Choisy’s 
(13) worth their attention. At the time when the late ill- 


fated Colonel Flatters set out on his expedition to explore the 
route for an Algiers-Timbuctoo railway, M. Choisy, who is a civil 
engineer by profession, was charged with the humbler duty of ex- 
wars the triangle between Laghouat, Goleah, and Wargla—a 

istrict nominally included within the limits of Algeria, but 
entirely Saharan in character, and exposed to the incursions of 
semi-independent tribes. No actual harm came to the little party 
of surveyors, though they had many frights. But the utterly im- 
practicable nature of the country, the impossibility of its bei 
turned to any account by civilized inhabitants, and the extreme 
difficulty of prosecuting military operations in it appear very well 
in these pages. It is not superfluous to remind the reader that 
the country here described is typical of the entire region from the 
Nile Valley to the Atlantic. 

M. Bougot’s is a handsome book (14), and one of no inconsider- 
able value as a contribution to archeology. Everybody who has 
something more than a conventional knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture knows the peculiar luxuriance and minuteness of the later 
Greek descriptions of pictures. In the Greek romances especially 
they form a staple element, but the most considerable collection of 
them is that of the rhetorician Philostratus, who is best known as 
the author of the Life of Apollonius of Tyana. These descrip- 
tions M. Bougot has translated with an ample commentary and 
with illustrations of the subjects wherever possible, these illus- 
trations being derived from modern as well as from ancient art, 
but principally from the latter. The only fault that we have to 
find with the book is the miscellaneous character of the illus- 
trations, which would seem to have been taken from other works. 
Here we have a lithograph, here a woodcut, here a héliogravure— 
a mixture not worthy of so handsome a volume. 

In the Revue des arts décoratifs for September (15) there is an 
article on Puget which is worth reading, and in that for October 
some “ Reminiscences of a Director of the Fine Arts,” by M. 
de Chenneviéres, Both numbers contain among the illustrations 
some fine examples of Venetian glass from the Limoges Museum. 

Among an unusual number of novels Mme. Henry Gréville’s 
Perdue (16) fairly takes first place. It is a very pleasant 
sketch of the fortunes of a lost child, somewhat slight, but 
with details in the author's best manner, while it is at 
the same time entirely suited for anybody’s reading, even 
for. the famous young persons “dont on coupe le pain 
en tartines.” Sauvageonne, by A. Theuriet (17), does not 
deserve this latter description. It is, however, a story of 
greater power than is usual with its author, while its descriptions 
of forest scenery are both skilful and attractive. The chief fault 
of the book is the faint and indefinable but perceptible appearance 
of that discipleship to George Sand and AL Octave Feuillet of 
which M. Emile Zola has rudely but not unjustly accused the 
author of Sauvageonne. The situation of the wife, her husband, 
and her adopted step-daughter is wholly different from that of 
Julia de Tréceur no doubt, yet a kind of feeling obstinately recurs 
that if Julia de Tréceur had not been written neither would 
Sauvageonne have been. Still the book has interest, though of no 
very agreeable kind. MM.-Catulle Mendés and Richard lide 
are two practised men of letters, and the former at least is no 
mean writer. They might perhaps have been better inspired than 
in their fancy sketches (18) from the life of Cagliostro. General 
Ambert’s book (19), which we class with abe chiefly because 
it is not easy to know where else to place it, is a collection of tales, 
short essays, and miscellaneous papers tinged wtth a strongly 
clerical spirit. The writer, we fear, has too little sense of humour 
and too weak a pen to do his allies much service. In La buveuse 
de perles (20) M. Mario Uchard has apparently determined to 
slaughter the naturalists with their own weapons, Although, 
however, he has imitated their audacity in selection and treatment 
of subjects, as well as sometimes at least their photographic 
minuteness, he has not caught the true “ scientitic ” drone, and is 
deficient in the necessary argot. Nor, on the other hand, has he 
the romantic charm; so that his poor modern Cleopatra is 
tragical without being really affecting. The chief merit of Zrop 
Jiere (21) is its Wilkie-Collins-like setting, describing the meeting 
of a famous doctor and a casual a 9 in a train, and the re- 
ception of both of them in a great old house at Lille. The tale 
which this book contains may or may not interest the reader. Un cas 
de folie (22) is a romance of crime of a rather complicated cha- 
racter. It is well written, and, like Za mort d’Eva, gives the idea 
that its author has a future before him in novel-writing of the 
kind of which M. Louis Ulbach has been hitherto the chief prac- 
titioner in France. He has, however, as it seems to us, in this 
instance scarcely taken space enough for the development of his 
plot and characters. M. Guy de Charnacé has written in Une 
parvenue (23) a decidedly commonplace book concerning nouveaux 
riches, iages for money, illicit connexions, &c. Although 
criticism by comparison is often not very fair, it is not, we 


(7) Reécits historiques. Par G. @Hombres et G. Monod. Premitre 
partie, Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
(8) Les siéges de Paris. Par Borel d’Hauterive. Troisitme édition, 
Paris: Plon. 
a Contes albanais. Recueillis et traduits par A Dozon. Paris: 
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(10) Lettres sur Amérique. Par X. Marmier. 2 vols. Nouvelle 
dition. Paris: Plon. 
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(22) Documents littéraires. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 
(43) Le Sahara, Par A. Choisy. Paris: Plon. 


(14) Philostrate Vancien: une galerie antique. Par A. Bougot. 
Paris: Renquard. 


(15) Revue des arts décoratifs. Numéros 17,18. Paris: Quantin, 

(16) Perdue. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 

(17) Sauvageonne. Par A. Theuriet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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think, unfair to describe M. Rémusat’s book (24) as being not 
unlike Oaptain Mayne Reid in his more ambitious moods. The 
Frenchman, as might be expected, is the better novelist and 
the better writer of the two. The sub-title of his book, 
“Souvenirs d'un marin & la Havane,” describes it pretty well. 
M. Daniel Bernard has written a story about brigands (25) 
which has considerable merit. The woes of the luckless banker 
who is captured and made executioner to the band, and brother- 
in-law of the chief to wit, are depicted with a good deal of 
ape de and show not a little skill i in avoiding the burlesque 

e keeping up an undercurrent of comedy. Very little can be 
said for i. Tinent Silvestre (26), who, as in Les farces de lami 
Jacques, is coarse without being graphic, and Page without 
being amusing. Our list closes with three family books, all of 
which have merit. M. J. Girardin (27) is nearly always to be 
trusted, not merely in the moral, but in the literary sense, though 
he sometimes spins his stories out rather further than their sub- 
stance will bear. 


(24) Un roman vrai. Par A. Rémusat. Paris: Dreyfous. 
(25) Undrame a Naples. Par D. Bernard. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
on Les malheurs du commandant Laripéte. Par A. Silvestre. Paris: 


(27) Les théories du Dr. Wirtz. Par J. Girardin. Paris: Hachette. 
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